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After Theory—What? 
By Guy S. Fry, New York City 


HAT should follow the Manual? 

This is an important question. 
The failure of many students is due to its 
not having been properly considered. The 
progress of hundreds of others would 
have been much greater if they had had 
better advantages at this stage of their 
training. 

The work on the Manual is prepara- 
tory. The object of that study is realized 
in the application of the principles learned 
in actual writing of shorthand—in taking 
dictation. The transitional pe- 
riod presents a danger to the 
student, easily avoidable, but 
frequently disregarded — with 
very serious results as regards 





and this thought leaves little room for 
consideration of how it should be written. 
This is just as true of the student begin- 
ning dictation at less than seventy-five 
words per minute as it is of the reporter 
doing the greatest “stunts” of his career. 
The student is just as near his limit as is 
the reporter, and it is equally true that 
his training must be such that the work 
will be done correctly, even under this 
condition, or the value of the dictation is 
doubtful. If the student does not apply 
the principles as they should be 
applied, dictation and practice 
for speed are really harmful to 
him rather than beneficial. 

It follows, therefore, that he 
must not be given work which 


the ability of our shorthand : 
writers. yey he will not be able to do. He 


Although the student has fair- 
ly learned the principles and can 
recall and apply them when permitted 
to do so within a certain speed limit, they 
are not so perfectly at his command but 
that when crowded beyond that limit 
some principles are not applied. 

The tendency of dictation practice is 
to crowd the student beyond his limit—- 
in fact, practice for speed can be effective 
only when the dictation is given at such 
a rate as will compel the student to put 
forth every effort in order to take it. All 
teachers, and everyone who has become a 
practical shorthand writer, know that the 
first thought of the student in the dicta- 
tion class (or, for that matter, of any 
shorthand writer, anywhere, when doing 
shorthand work) is “I must get it down,” 





Guy S. Fry 


must have the principles so thor- 
oughly in mind that every one 
will be applied as occasion demands, and 
every word written correctly. Then only 
does his practice become valuable. Every 
time he applies a principle its application 
becomes more natural for him, until 
when the dictation becomes too fast, al- 
though he may miss part of it, what is 
written will be written correctly and leg- 
ibly. Under these conditions too fast 
dictation will not harm him, and suffi- 
cient practice will enable him to take it 
readily. 

The elemental principles are of neces- 
sity applied constantly; a few words 
taken at random, almost, will embody all 
of them. Therefore, the student who has 
had careful instruction while on the Man- 
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ual rarely makes any error on the first 
principles. 

The advanced principles, on the other 
hand, occurring less frequently and hav- 
ing been used by the student only a com- 
paratively small number of times in the 
special exercises given in the text, are not 
employed with the same ease at the begin- 
ning of dictation practice. Although the 
student may have done his work well and 
be able to recall the principle without dif- 
ficulty when his attention is directed spe- 
cially to it in a test, he often fails to do 
so when the word occurs in dictation 
given at a rate of speed that compels him 
to put a great deal of energy into merely 
hearing what is said and controlling the 
movements of his hand. This effort leaves 
but little surplus attention for opportuni- 
ties to apply principles that occur but a 
few times in a dictated exercise. 

This weakness in the application of the 
advanced principles becomes more serious 
from the fact that the usual custom in be- 
ginning dictation for speed practice is to 
use at first material containing nothing 
but easy words, which are written without 
using the advanced principles. This plan, 
of course, emphasizes the weakness al- 
ready referred to and lays a foundation 
for all manner of trouble and difficulty in 
gaining speed when the student comes to 
taking harder matter. In the usual dicta- 
tion course, by the time he is ready for 
more difficult work he will have aban- 
doned very largely the time-saving ad- 
vanced principles and expedients on 
which his speed must depend in taking 
hard matter at a good rate. 


With a little drill most students are able 
to write the easy words with considerable 
facility, but frequently so much time is 
lost in writing the hard words that the 
average speed on the work is very mod- 
erate. From such students comes the 


complaint that they are unable to acquire 
speed, no matter how hard they work, 
This is a condition that arises from im- 
proper methods of practice during the 
transition period from theory to dicta- 
tion. 

Although it is true that pointing out 
the evil does not cure it, it is neverthe- 
less the first step toward that end, and 
suggests a way to plan the course so that 
students will, in the shortest possible 
time, acquire a fair working speed and 
have also a properly constructed founda- 
tion for further development. 

We may safely assume that if we pre- 
pare a pupil for hard matter he will have 
no trouble with easy matter. Is it not 
logical, then, to give special attention to 
those principles which will make the hard 
work easy? This becomes more readily 
apparent when you keep in mind the fact 
that you cannot drill on advanced prin- 
ciples without compelling the use of the 
elemental principles; whereas, if you re- 
verse the order and give the student 
work that will require only the first prin- 
ciples, the advanced principles are quick- 
ly and surely forgotten. Let me suggest 
the following plan for beginning dicta- 
tion work: 

At first the student should not be given 
general dictation—he is not ready for it, 
for the reason I have already outlined; 
and because he is not ready for general 
dictation, the first thing to do is to pre- 
pare him for it. He should therefore be 
given matter specially prepared to insure 
his having as good a knowledge of every 
advanced principle as he already has of 
the elementary ones. This can best be 
done by concentrating on one principle at 
a time, or as nearly so as possible. If 
you do not have a dictation book that 
gives such material, you can, with a little 
effort, construct letters that will give spe- 
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cial drill on an individual rule. Let the 
work be studied and practiced until the 
student can take it without difficulty at a 
reasonable rate of speed. Then take up 
another rule in the same way. When the 
advanced principles have all been covered 
in this manner, the pupil will not only 
have gained more speed than if he had 
been started on easy matter, but his fu- 
ture progress will be much more rapid 
than it would have been had the other 
plan been followed. What is more im- 
portant still, he will never reach a point 
where conscientious practice will not 
show steady advancement in speed. 

There is andther point that is worthy 
of mention in connection with preparing 
a student for advanced dictation. It is 
very important that he should acquire the 
habit of phrasing. Since in phrasing the 
outline itself is the important thing—that 
is to say, the mechanical construction of 
the outline—teach the student to phrase 
by letting him study the outlines as they 
will appear when written. Arrange spe- 
cial exercises in which commonly used 
phrases occur. Let the pupil study the 
exercises from the shorthand outlines 
rather than from the printed words. In 
this way he will learn the peculiar form 
of the phrased outline much more quickly 
than where allowed to exercise his own 
judgment in the making of phrases, or 
even where it is indicated in the matter 
given him for practice what outlines are 
to be phrased without, however, giving 
the exact forms. 

If every teacher would follow out these 
ideas during the period immediately fol- 
lowing the completion of the Manual, the 
results secured would be much more sat- 
isfactory, both while finishing the course 
in school and after going out into a posi- 
tion. 


(The key to this plate will 
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What Does a Business Man Expect of a Stenographer? 
By A. W. Holmes, of the Baird-North Company, Providence, R. I. 
(Continued from the July number.) 


HEN this subject was assigned me 
I requested four of our heads of 
departments to write me a letter stating 
what they expected of a stenographer. 
I will read a. few extracts from those 
letters. 
Just one sentence from No. 1: 


“Above all, she should be conscientious 
in the performance of her work.” That’s 
loyalty. 

Just two paragraphs from No. 2: 

“T believe that the first requisite of a 
good stenographer is that she keep abso- 
lutely to herself everything connected 
with the correspondence of the firm 
which gives her employment.” Loyalty 
again. 

“A stenographer must concentrate on 
the subject in hand; her work must not 
be done mechanically.” 

Concentration. Another great word— 
another great quality. If you can de- 
velop concentration you are a genius— 
truly worthy of standing at a teacher’s 
sacred desk. 

Writes No. 3: 

“A stenographer, owing to the nature 
of her position, often becomes possessor 
of private affairs that are not for public 
ears, and her ability to keep her knowl- 


‘ edge from others should be closely 


watched at first. No business man wants 
to feel that his affairs are public prop- 
erty.” He expects loyalty. 

Two paragraphs from No. 4: 

“A stenographer, to be really valuable, 
should be able to answer any questions 
arising in the department in which she is 
employed. She should be neat, business- 
like, careful, and willing to do whatever 
work is required of her instead of feel- 


ing that her work must be wholly on cor- 
respondence. Stenographers who stick 
to dictation and machine work only, soon 
become machines themselves and very 
seldom become valuable.” 

I have read these extracts to show you 
that not one of the four failed to empha- 
size LOYALTY. 

I also requested two of our capable 
stenographers to write me a letter, tell- 
ing me what a business man should not 
expect of a stenographer. These letters 
were very interesting. From No. 1 I will 
give you simply the last paragraph, in 
which she states what a stenographer 
should be: 

“She should be quiet and courteous; 
must not be meddlesome; should not 
talk outside regarding the business, and 
in order to produce the best results, she 
should be interested in her work.” 

The paper from No. 2 is headed 
“Don’ts for the Business Man,” and they 
are so pithy and apropos that I will read 
the list: 

1. Don’t expect your stenographer to 
be a mind-reader—the Age of Wisdom 
has not come. 

2. Don’t expect her to never make 
mistakes—only angels are exempt from 
mistakes. 

3. Don’t forget that she is not a ma- 
chine, and also that the Perpetual Motion 
theory hasn’t worked out yet. 

4. Don’t expect her not to leave you if 
she gets a better position. 

5. Don’t expect that she is going to 
show an interest in the business unless 
you give her an encouraging word once 
in a while. All women like appreciation, 
and you don’t need to be afraid she will 
get a swelled head if you cease handing 
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out the lemons and pass her a lump of 
sugar as an antidote once in a while. 

6. Don’t bully her; don’t blow smoke 
in her hair; don’t swear at her; don’t 
make love to her, and last, but not least, 
don’t forget that she is HUMAN. 

Teach your pupils that advancement is 
the result of purpose—of determined and 
continuous effort; free passes are not 
issued over the road to success. 

In your President’s address this after- 
noon he said: “Man is made by God, and 
by himself.” No truer saying was ever 
uttered. Man must be his own architect. 
The old saying that “Opportunity knocks 
once at every man’s door” is the merest 
tommy-rot. In fact, it is necessary for 
a man to break down Opportunity’s door 
by hard work, stamina, character, and 
unrelenting determination. 

Hubbard says: “When in doubt mind 
your own business.” Include that in 
your preachments on business ethics. 

You do wrong if you don’t give your 
students suggestions on the why, what 
and how of applying for a position. Have 
a page of printed rules or suggestions on 
this subject, and give each graduate a 
copy. 

Again, you do wrong if you fail to give 
your students talks on how to keep a po- 
sition after one has been secured. More- 
over, a page of suggestions for future 
reference on how to hold a position. 

I’m a great believer in printed instruc- 
tions, and by exchanging ideas with a 
dozen schools you would soon be able to 
compile a very valuable lot of sugges- 
tions. 

To sum it all up, a business man ex- 
pects a stenographer to be punctual, po- 
lite and pleasant; to be accurate, alert 
and ambitious; to be earnest, energetic 
and efficient; to be reliable and abso- 
lutely loyal. 


Canadian B. E. A. Convention 


HE report reaches us that on July 
2-3 the Business Educators’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada held its annual sessions 
at Hamilton, Ont. An interesting pro- 
gram of papers and addresses was car- 
ried out, and opportunity was afforded 
for open discussion of such important 
topics as “How can the Association be 
made a stronger factor in the business 
and educational life of the country,” “Do 
you favor a newspaper advertising cam- 
paign to reach the business public,” etc. 
The president and vice-president elect- 
ed for the ensuing year are Mr. J. W. 
Westervelt, Jr., of London, Ont., and 
Mr. R. E. Gallagher of Hamilton, Ont.— 
both friends of the “Forward Move- 
ment.” Mr. W. H. Stapleton of St. 
Thomas was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the Association, and Mr. Byron Smith 
of Hamilton was made registrar. 





Phenomena of Heredity 


T is one of the phenomena of heredity 

that a boy wants to be what his father 
was—if a shoemaker then a shoemaker, 
if an iron worker then an iron worker, if 
an artisan of any line then an artisan in 
that line; and the father and mother 
who have come to hate the smell of 
leather, or the grime of the smithy, the 
oil waste of the machine, or the sweat of 
downright hard work, cajole or coerce 
that boy into something that is genteelly 
dull or respectably stupid, and kill the 
germ that would have produced the man- 
ufacturer, the mechanical engineer or the 
capitalist—Philadelphia Telegraph. 
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G. S. A. Convention Condensed 


Chicago, August 2-6, 1909 


The New Officers 


President: Raymond P. Kelley, Chicago, III. 


First Vice-President: 
Second Vice-President: 
Sec’y-Treasurer : 


W. H. Coppedge, 
Hazel Hazard, Harvey, Ill. 
Kitty Dixon, Chicago, Ill. 


Mankato, Minn. 





HE attendance was unexpectedly 
large and the enthusiasm tremen- 
dous. The spirit of “go” was evident 
throughout the sessions. Only two pa- 
pers were read. All the discussions were 
informal and brisk. The result was an 
interesting convention. 
.*<e ¢ 
The association 
thorized the reporting 
of the proceedings by 
Mr. F. H. Gurtler. A 
verbatim report will be 
published in book form 
and supplied free to 
members of the associa- 
tion. Those not mem- 
bers of the association desiring a copy of 


au- 





RAYMOND P. KELLEY 


the report may secure it upon the pay- 
ment of $1.00. 
* * 

Mr. Kelley’s paper on 
“The Progress of the For- 
ward Movement since the 
Last Convention” was re- 
ceived with a great deal of 
The remark- 





enthusiasm. 
able scope and variety of 
the movement, as well as 
its inevitable success, was 
set forth in a way that was particularly 
impressive. This is one of the talks that 
will make interesting reading in the 
printed report. 


f 


\ 
<5. > 


HAZEL HAZARD 


The annual dues of the association are 
$1.00. Every member is entitled to a 
copy of the verbatim re- 
port on the payment of the 


annual dues. 
kK ok ok 





The office of second vice- 
president was created and 
teacher 


» 


W. H. CoprepGr 


a high — school 
elected to it. It was also 
suggested that the presi- 
dent appoint an assistant to the secre- 
tary and that such assistant be a high 
school teacher. 
: ae 

The informal reception on Monday 
night was a delightful function. Re- 
freshments were served, and after the 
hand-shaking ceremony was over, excel- 
lent readings were given by Miss Lilian 
M. Belfield and Miss Carolyn MacCarl. 
Impromptu talks were made by Mr. 
Oden, Mr. Deale, Mr. R. S. Miner, and 
Mr. Gregg. 

a 

Greetings from some ab- 
sent friends were read, 
among them being Mr. G. 
R. Hall, the president, L. 
A. Arnold, J. E. Gill, Miss 
Nellie Collins, Mr. and 
Mrs. John M. Hill, C. O. 
Bentley, and E. A. Zart- 


man. 





Kitty Dixon 
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“The Classification of Students and 
the Correlation of Subjects” was admir- 
ably handled by Mr. Hagar, Miss Ger- 
trude Harvey, Miss Miller, Mr. Cop- 
pedge, Miss Dixon, Mrs. 
Bertha Boren, Philadel- 
phia, and others. 

* * * 

Mr. Gregg’s presenta- 
tion of “The Teachings 
of Shorthand History and 
GERTRUDE HARVEY their Logical Applica- 

tion” was scholarly and 
absorbingly interesting. Mr. Gregg 
paid a tribute to the pioneers in the de- 
velopment of modern shorthand and 
pointed out why certain systems of short- 
hand, as such, represent practically no 
advance in the art of brief writing. This 
is one of those addresses that will make 
worth-while reading in the published re- 
port. 





* * * 


Forceful and interesting talks were 
made by the typewriter representatives, 
notably by Mr. F. E. Van Buskirk, sec- 
retary of the Reming- 
ton Typewriter Co., and 
Mr. C. V. Oden, school 
representative of the 
Underwood Company. 
Other typewriter men in 
attendance were Mr. M. 
F.E.Van Busuinx — Deale for the Rem- 

ington and Mr. Wyckoff 
for the Monarch. 





i 
* 


Miss Mary Stanton, 
of the El Paso, Tex., 
High School, was one 
of the most interested 
teachers present and one 
of the most interesting 
speakers when she took 
part in the discussions. 


MARY STANTON 


Mr. Walter Rasmussen, of St. Paul, 
got into the discussion of typewriting 
and contributed something of value. 


* * * 


“Methods and Mate- 
rials used in Dictation 
Work” proved a fruitful 
source of discussion. It 
was handled by Miss 
Nettie Huff, Miss Will- 
son, Minneapolis, Mr. 
Hagar, Mrs. Lang, Jop- 
lin, Mo., Miss Julia Kin- 
ney, Madison, Wis., and several others. 


WALTER RASMUSSEN 


* * * 


Tuesday night the Remington Type- 
writer Co. entertained the convention on 
a moonlight excursion on Lake Mich- 
igan, aboard the great steamer, Theodore 
Roosevelt. The singing of old songs was 
one of the features of the excursion, and 
dancing came in for some attention from 
those inclined to it. The 
excursion was in every 
respect a complete suc- 
cess and was greatly en- 
joyed by the teachers, 
who were pretty well 
tired from the day’s 
strenuous sessions. 





HELEN WILLSON 


* * * 


Mrs. L. M. Judd, Zion City, IIl., told 
a good story. It seems that one of her 
pupils had studied the 
shorthand rules so sedu- 
lously that she could 
not get away from them 
even in her sleep. Her 
mother came to her 
room one morning and 
asked her where the 
family purse might be 
found, and the young lady sleepily re- 
plied: “On the back of the first curve.” 





Mrs. L. M. Jupp 
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“The Points I Emphasize in Teaching 
the Lessons, and Why” was a popular 
topic and_ invariably 
proved the backbone of 
the day’s program. Ev- 
ery teacher should read 
what was said on this 
subject by Mr. W. H. 
Coppedge, Miss Mar- 
gery Currey, Miss Maud 
Miller, Miss Mabel An- 
gus, Mr. C. V. Crumley, 
Miss Kitty Dixon, Miss Nettie Huff, and 
many others. It will all be found in the 
printed report. 





Netrizt M. Hurr 


* *« * 


The question box was always interest- 
ing. A surprising number of questions 
were directed at Mr. Gregg, several of 
which had to do with his early work as 
an author and a teacher. Some day there 
will have to be an au- 
thoritative history of the 
“Forward Movement.” 

* * * 

The high school ses- 
sion was especially in- 
teresting. Real prob- 
lems were discussed by 
the high school teachers 
present. A second session was held later 
in the week, with the result that in the 
next convention special attention will be 
paid to topics of interest to high school 
teachers. 





C. V. CRUMLEY 


* * * 


The reporters’ session made a hit with 
all those present, and it was difficult to 
“choke off” the enthusiastic testimonials 
to the speed possibilities of the system, 
demonstrations of unusually rapid work, 
and enthusiastic predictions of future 


accomplishments. Read Mr. Gurtler’s 

talk on “From the Teacher’s Desk to the 

Reporter’s Table” in the printed report! 
* * * 

Mr. J. A. Williams, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, who conducted a most interesting 
question box on the Ci- 
vil Service and who con- 
tributed a great deal to 
the discussions in the re- 
porters’ session, will, 
early in September, take 
up the duties of Official 
Court Reporter for the 
15th Judicial District of 
Iowa. Mr. Williams has been in the 
Government employ for several years. 

* * * 


Mr. R. H. Peck, Daven- 
port, Iowa, gave a masterly 
and rousing talk on “The 
Commercial Value of En- 
thusiasm.” As usual], Mr. 


Peck made a hit. 
7. * * 





}. A. WELLiAMs 





The debate between Mr. 
Gregg and Mr. Van Bus- 
kirk over the typewriter companies’ ex- 
aminations was very interesting. Every 
schoolman should read it in the published 
report. 


R. H. Peck 


* * *x 


Mr. Harry C. Spillman 
made an excellent presid- 
ing officer for the high 
school sessions. Mr. Spill- 
man undoubtedly traces his 
oratorical ability to his 
Kentucky parentage. He 
was recently elected vice- yy © spiman 
president of the Business 
Section of the N. E. A. 





(To be continued in the September number.) 
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Legal Correspondence 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Hints avd Helps 
Sor the Student 


By Lilian M. Belfield, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications for this 
department should be addressed. 





Read Back Your Notes 


T the Fourth Annual G. S. A. Con- 
A vention which has just closed its ses- 
sions in Chicago, there was a great deal 
of discussion on the subject of “reading 
back.” Reporters and teachers united in 
laying stress upon the importance of hav- 
ing the student or writer read back every- 
thing he writes—once at least, oftener if 
possible. One teacher who is at the head 
of a finely conducted and thriving school 
told an impressive story of a student who 
came to her from another school and de- 
clared herself ready for dictation work. 
She was accordingly put into a beginning 
dictation class, taking the dictation with 
perfect ease, but falling down completely 
when it came to reading aloud from her 
notebook. She sat in open-mouthed 
amazement at the facility and rapidity 
with which the other students read back 
everything that had been dictated, and 
explained that in the school which she 
had attended the pupils had never been 
required to read back, and, in fact, did 
nothing whatever in this direction until 
they had advanced far enough to be able 
to transcribe their notes on the type- 
writer. No argument was necessary to 
convince her of the folly of such a plan 
of teaching. Entirely of her own accord, 
and without any suggestion on the part of 
the teacher, she announced her intention 
of beginning over again with the very 
first lesson, so as to make sure of getting 
the right kind of start this time. 

If you are a beginner and have the mis- 


fortune to be working under a teacher 
who does not recognize the vital impor- 
tance of this part of your training, smug- 
gle in the reading practice at home some 
way or other. If you strike an outline 
which you are unable to make out, draw 
a ring around it and ask your teacher to 
help you out the following morning. 
That may help her to recognize the need 
for a reform in her teaching methods. 
Sometimes a simile enforces a point 
wonderfully. In the discussion of this 
subject, a prominent typewriter man, 
once a shorthand teacher himself, used an 
illustration which struck us as peculiarly 
apt. We do not recall his exact words 
but his thought was to this effect: “Sup- 
pose I happen to meet you frequently, 
and every time, in greeting you or leaving 
you, I mention your name, saying ‘Good 
morning, Miss Pritty,’ or ‘Well, Mr. 
Mann, I must be trotting’—why, I have 
no difficulty at all in recalling your name 
when I want it. But now suppose I do 
not make it a point to think of your name 
in connection with you; suppose I say 
simply ‘Good morning’ or ‘Good evening’ 
—how shall I have your name at my 
tongue’s end when I need it, say, for the 
purpose of making an introduction? 
“You must mame your shorthand out- 
lines whenever you meet them if you 
want to be able to call them off by name 
without a moment’s hesitation.” 
in attendance 


And every member 
echoed mentally, ““Them’s my _ senti- 


’ 99 
! 


ments, too 
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More About Improving Your English 


Two very interesting letters have been 
received anent the article on English 
which appeared in this department for 
June. One of these is from Miss Edith 
3rown, of Lincoln, Neb., and contains an 
excellent suggestion which any earnest 
and ambitious stenographer might adopt 
with benefit: 


I have found that one of the hardest things 
I have had to do in connection with my of- 
fice work has been to write a daily letter to 
the “boss” during his vacation, telling him 
the happenings in the store on the previous 
day. What to tell him and what not to tell 
him was a puzzle. The letter must be neither 
too long nor too brief, it must not beat 
around the bush, but still it must contain a 
full account of the way in which things were 
going. 

I was not sure how to address him, nor 
what form of complimentary closing to use. 
Also, should I sign the firm name, or make 
the letter a personal one and sign my own; 
and if I signed my own, should I write it out 
in full, or use merely my initials? 

I mention these points because they are 
a few of the questions I debated on. Of 
course, I had the feeling that every mistake 
would be noticed, and endeavoring to avoid 
errors and blunders of every kind was as 
good drill for me as studying an English 
grammar from A to Z. 

For one studying for self-improvement, I 
would advise writing out in the evening a 
full report of all that has occurred during 
the day, putting the account into the best 
possible form, as though it were to be re- 
viewed by the manager, temporarily out of 
the city. Put in every detail that would 
come to the manager’s notice if he were 
present, and relate all the circumstances 
necessary to enable him to judge matters as 
correctly and readily as if he had been an 
eyewitness to the happenings of the day. 

This sort of self-training will, if you are 
at all observing, give you an excellent start 
toward the position of manager itself. 


The second letter is from Mr. R. P 
Wood, teacher in the Acme Business Col- 
lege, Everett, Wash. We are glad to 
have Mr. Wood’s criticism of the state- 
ment made by our correspondent in the 
June issue, as we are personally of the 
opinion that the schools of Ireland are on 
a high plane of merit and efficiency. Mr. 
Wood writes: 


Your suggestions regarding the improve- 
ment of one’s English, in answer to the young 
man from Ireland who wrote for assistance, 
are excellent. In amplification of these, allow 
me to mention the study of the masters of 


literary style. From my own experience and 
that of many others, I know of no writer 
who so grips one, and so compels the writing 
of clear English, as does John Ruskin. His 
“Crown of Wild Olive” and his “True and 
Beautiful” are masterpieces of beautiful Eng. 
lish, clear and concise. Macaulay’s essays, 
and anything by Addison, will also aid 
greatly. The constant reading of good poetry 
will conduce greatly to the attainment of a 
good style. Pope’s works are particularly 
adapted for such study. 

The writing of good English, like the cor- 
rect spelling of words, is a matter of repeti- 
tion and not rules; hence a constant study of 
the best authors is certain to produce the 
desired result. A good plan is to write an 
account of some event of history or some 
incident, and then rewrite and rewrite it 
until you cannot elide a word from the text 
without destroying the sense. This leads to 
extreme conciseness, which, allied with clear- 
ness, is the leading requirement of business 
correspondence. , 

Incidentally, I am afraid your correspond- 
ent’s mode of expressing himself may create 
in the minds of your readers the impression 
that a good education in Ireland is inferior 
to a good education elsewhere. I am on my 
own ground here, as I am thoroughly famil- 
iar with the facilities in Ireland for educa- 
tion, and I know of no country which to- 
day, in higher training, provides a broader 
or a more accurate foundation for business 
or professional life. * * * 

Doubtless you are aware of the privileges 
ceded to the defendant, for which reason I 
trust you may find space for this attempt to 
right one of the wrongs of Ireland. 


Luck and Labor 


Luck is ever waiting for something to 
turn up; labor, with keen eyes and 
strong will, will turn up something. Luck 
lies in bed and wishes the postman would 
bring him the news of a legacy; labor 
turns out at six o’clock, and with busy 
pen or ringing hammer, lays the founda- 
tion of a competence. Luck whines; la- 
bor whistles. Luck relies on chance; 
labor on character.—Cobden. 


The Combination A-E 


Express the vowel combination 4-é 
(where both vowels have the long sound) 
by a double circle with a dash beneath. 
There are not very many words in which 
this combination is found, but two that 
have been brought to our notice are aerial 














, ee wavew *s 


_— Oe 


werwwvw eww * F 
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and aeneous, which are to be written as 
in the cut below: 


Rounding Angles 

As we all know, an angle means a 
pause, which in turn means a loss in 
speed. Therefore it is that the natural 
tendency of the hand in rapid writing is 
to slide around the angles, giving a 
blurred or rounded joining. You remem- 
ber that that is how the blends came to 
be developed. If you will study the fac- 
simile reporting specimens which are re- 
produced in our Reporters’ Department 
from month to month, you will notice 
many forms in which a sharp angle is 
avoided by rounding—such forms, for in- 
stance, as the following, which are rec- 
ommended to you for drill: 


i iis cs 
‘dae dee nail 


KEY—Would have been, would have been 
able, might have been, from, public, I must 
be, will not be, I would be. 


A Penmanship Hint 

Mr. Melvin C. Horsey, Crisfield, Md., 
contributes the following excellent sug- 
gestion for the benefit of our readers: 

‘Students usually make the character 
for f very nicely when it stands alone, but 
often very awkwardly when it is joined 
to other characters. This is probably due 
to the fact that they make it with the 
hand alone, without the help of the eye, 
and keep thinking about getting the next 
character right while writing the first. 

“Until one becomes so skilled that the 
hand can form the characters almost me- 
chanically, it is a good plan to wait until 





the f curve is made before giving a 
thought to the next character. This, of 
course, applies to other strokes as well.” 





An Old Spelling Jingle 
How many of you can write the words 

“receive,” “believe,” and others of a sim- 
ilar nature without a mental tussle and 
much wrinkling of the forehead? From 
the letters that come in from students 
and stenographers, we should say :that 
not more than half of us are firm on that 
rule of spelling. And yet it may be dis- 
posed of very simply if one really sets to 
work at it in earnest. For those who find 
it difficult to tell “from the looks of it” 
whether a word is spelled correctly or 
not, the following ancient bit of doggerel 
is recommended for memorizing. Per- 
haps you remember it: 

I before E, 

Except after C, 

Or when sounded like A, 

As in neighbor and weigh. 

Does any one know of any exceptions 

to this rule? 





Theory Questions Answered 


I notice that we now write “faith” with 
the clockwise th instead of the th used in the 
word “father,” as was formerly the case. Is 
there a rule to cover this change of form? 


The correct and natural form of th to 
to use in the word “faith” is the left-hand 
or clockwise curve. The preference is al- 
ways given to this form where it does not 
join o, r or / and where the other form is 
not demanded by exigencies of joining. 
In this connection, notice the following 
outlines: 


ee” mgt ff er Py 


In the derived word “faithful,” of 
course, we must use the right-hand th in 
order to get a sharp and facile joining 
with the f curve. 
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Am I right in explaining to my pupils that 
the reason for writing “person” as we do is 
that the complete outline would require that 
form of the s? 


Yes, your explanation is correct. If 
“person” or “personal” were written out 
in full, we should have to use the “com- 
ma” s on account of the necessity for a 
sharp angle between s and n. This ex- 
planation applies to a number of joinings 
in the wordsigns and contractions which 
at first glance seem irregular; as, for in- 
stance, “cause” and “accept.” 


x * * 


What rule governs the reversing of the circle 
on ch in the word “Charles”? 


In this word and a few others, such as 
“churl,” “charlatan,” etc., the circle is 
joined under an extension of the revers- 
ing principle, although there is no specific 
rule governing the case. The reversing 
is so natural in this joining that it hardly 
seems necessary to introduce a special 
rule for the few words to which the prin- 
ciple would apply. 

* * x 


Can you give me a definite rule for writing 
the combination ws without an angle? 


The angle is omitted where us follows 
a downstroke or k, g. Compare the fol- 
lowing outlines : 


af? of = 


a 


a 7 
KEY—Conscious, just, fuss, grievous, cousin, 
gusty, tedious, famous, rustle, zealous. 
2s 
Why is it that in the magazine plates— 


especially in the business letters—the small 
longhand letters are frequently used for ini- 
tials instead of the shorthand letters? 


Both practices are followed in the 
plates so as to illustrate both expedients. 
Stenographers doing commercial work 
find the longhand initials convenient in 
helping to locate dictated letters when 
they are called upon abruptly to refer 
back to their notebooks for the original 


notes—because of some slip-up in the fil- 
ing department, for example. The long- 
hand letters stand out plainly from the 
shorthand matter and mark clearly the 
beginning of a new letter. The small 
longhand letters can be written very rap- 
idly; the capitals should not be used in 
this connection at all. 

However, where the stenographer has 
formed the good habit of leaving a well- 
defined space between letters, and of 
writing his shorthand initials carefully 
with regard to size, there is no reason 
why he should not stick to the shorthand 
alphabet ; although, as stated before, in a 
rapid search through the notes the eye 
catches the longhand somewhat more 
quickly than the shorthand. 

* * x 


Please give me in your next issue the out- 
lines for the following words and phrases: 


you were, we were, electric, electrical. 
“a - ee _ a 
* * * 


Is the termination spect always expressed 
by sp? 


Yes, except in the word “aspect,” 
where the k& is added for greater clear- 
ness, and in such words as “suspect,” 
“respect,” etc., where other principles 
govern. Note the following: 


pcregts 


KEY—Inspect, introspect, 
pect, prospect, circumspect. 


retrospect, ex- 


In Civil Service examinations such a 
thing counts 10 points, such another 50 
points, and so on. In an employer’s ex- 
amination of an applicant for a position 
in his establishment, personal appearance 
and cleanliness count for 75 points, may- 
be more, and that might be a good entry 
for you to make in your memorandum 
book.—J. N. Kimball. 
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L. 


L. 


Names of Railroads—lIl 


s. & M. Ss. 
E. & W. 
& N. E. 


V. 


& 0. 

Y. C. & H. Re 
Y., N. H. & H. 
P. 

M. 

& R. 


O. & K. C. 


& P, 
P. 
C. 


& M. V. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. 
Lake Erie & Western R. R. 

Lehigh & New England R. R. 

Lehigh Valley Ry. 

Long Island R. R. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Michigan Central R. R. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. 
Missouri Pacific Ry. 

Mobile & Ohio R. R. 

New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Northern Pacific Ry. 

Pere Marquette R. R. 

Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 

Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City R. KR. 
Southern Pacific Ry. 

Texas & Pacific R. R. 

Union Pacific Ry. 

Wisconsin Central Ry. 


Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 








—— . 
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Your Savings—I 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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Your Savings—lIl 
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Alleged “Tests” Unfair to Stenographers 


UCH has been written about stenog- 
raphers; their*apparent incompe- 
tency and inefficiency ; their seeming lack 
of intelligence and “common horse sense,” 
and such other characterizing “pet 
phrases” as this, but it would appear as 
though the stenographer was afraid to 
come out in defense of himself and assert 
his side of the case, for practically noth- 
ing is ever seen showing the situation 
from his viewpoint. 

One man in hiring a stenographer says 
he gives him a test of several letters on 
business correspondence matter at a speed 
of 150 or 175 words a minute; that he 
purposely dictates in bad grammar and 
wrong punctuation; that this is his meth- 
od of testing a stenographer’s intelligence 
and efficiency, and that he has only found 
about fifty in the last twenty years he has 
been hiring stenographers who have 
“made good.” I seriously doubt if he has 
found that many, for this type of man 
—and he is like the majority of corre- 
spondents—has about the most deluded 
conception of how to judge the efficiency 
and ability of a stenographer he possibly 
could have. And right here is where most 
of the trouble originates. 

Now, in the first place: I maintain 
that no man ever dictates his correspon- 
dence at a rate of 175 words a minute, 
and few can compose a letter even at a 
rate of 150 words a minute. If you hesi- 
tate to believe this, simply try composing 
a letter on any subject at a rate of 150 
words a minute; if you reach 125 or 135 
you will think you are going like a “whirl- 
wind.” Of course, reading some article 
or letter is a decidedly different thing, for 
a person can read a letter almost twice 
as fast as he could compose it. 


In the second place: A stenographer 
who can write 150 to 175 words a minute 
—and there are few who can—is not out 
looking for a $12 or $15 a week job as a 
stenographer, for he can at any time get 
$50 or more a week doing court reporting 
work, 


Boss Generally Dislikes Correcting 


In regard to dictating in bad grammar 
purposely to “catch” the stenographer: 
Such pastime may amuse some eccentric 
men, but this is no test of the stenog- 
rapher’s knowledge of grammar, for 
many men would “jump all over you” if 
you ever presumed to correct them, and 
I have run up against one case myself 
where I got a calling down for correcting 
some bad grammar and badly composed 
sentences. 

Most stenographers learn from experi- 
ence that it is better to write a letter the 
way it is dictated and then ask the “boss” 
if that is the way he wants it to read. 
This method of testing a stenographer’s 
knowledge of grammar would be of some 
value if the employer would explain be- 
forehand that he desired any wrong 
grammar corrected if there should be any. 

This same man says: “There is no rea- 
son in the world why a business man 
should have to look over his dictated mat- 
ter any more carefully than he should 
each memorandum a clerk has made in his 
establishment.” This is about as absurd 
a statement as a person could make, but is 
somewhat excusable in that he naturally 
does not understand why shorthand is not 
the same as longhand. Shorthand work 
at its best is the most fallible of any. Yet 
many business men seem to hold the 
impression that it is practically infal- 
lible * * * 
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Best Work is Mechanical 

Now, regarding the so-called “fault” 
of being too mechanical in your work and 
of being a “mere machine,” etc.: It is a 
most illogical and inconsistent idea that a 
fast shorthand writer or typewriter oper- 
ator can do the work in any other man- 
ner than in a mechanical way, for that is 
all that makes speed. A stenographer 
can never be able to write 150 to 175 
words in shorthand or 75 to 100 words on 
the typewriter until it becomes so me- 
chanical with him that he practically does 
not have to think about it; it is simply an 
impossibility to do fast work in any other 
manner, and all expert shorthand writers 
and typewriter operators will concur with 
me in this statement. 

The greatest shorthand reporter in the 
country once told me personally that he 
had reported testimony in the courts, 
where the speed required is 150 to 200 
words a minute and more, and at the 
same time could be thinking of what he 
was going to do on his vacation, etc.; 
that he could be thinking of something 
entirely foreign to shorthand, and still 
take the testimony down just as if he had 
his mind on it. I have found the same to 
be true with all fast shorthand writers, 
and it is a word of advice that any short- 
hand instructor in high speed work will 
give: that it is absolutely necessary that 
you do your work entirely mechanically 
if you wish to be able to write at a high 
rate of speed, either in shorthand or on 
the typewriter. * * * 


“Testing” Only a Folly 

Now as a final word on “tests”: Every 
stenographer will agree that it is one of 
the worst follies of a business man to 
think he is testing and judging the ability 
of a stenographer by dictating a few let- 
ters and having him go to a strange type- 
writer to write them out. Instead of the 


test’s showing his best ability, a stenog- 
rapher will invariably do his worst work 
ona test. To the layman this would seem 
as though the stenographer lacked ability 
and efficiency to do the work, and it is, 
perhaps, a natural sequence to arrive at; 
but it is a peculiar fact that the best ste- 
nographer will fall down on a test just as 
readily as a beginner. * * * 

In the course of my experiences I have 
come across several business men who 
had themselves been stenographers at one 
time and therefore understood how to 
handle them, and who, upon interviewing 
a stenographer, would say: “Now, I 
won't give you a test letter, for I know 
that it would only be a showing of your 
poorest work. Start to work to-morrow 
morning and we'll give you a week’s 
trial.” And this is the type that gener- 
ally succeeds in getting good stenog- 
raphers and that gets the best possible 
work from a stenographer.—W. B. Ke- 
naga in the Chicago Tribune, 





The Art of Being Interesting 


NE of the causes why we find so 

few people who appear reasonable 
and agreeable in conversation is, that 
there is scarcely any one who does not 
think more of what he wishes to say than 
of replying exactly to what is said to 
him. 

The cleverest and the most complai- 
sant think it enough to show an attentive 
air, while we see in their eyes and in their 
mind a wandering from what is said to 
them, and a hurry to return to what they 
wish to say; instead of considering that 
it is a bad way to please or to persuade 
others, to try so hard to please oneself, 
and that to listen well and answer well is 
one of the greatest accomplishments we 
can have in conversation—La Roche- 
foucauld. 


id 
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Another Schoolman Out Fishing 
HE interesting photograph repro- | great deal of patience and skill is required 


duced herewith shows G. W. 
Brown, “the man of many schools,” in 
his element—and the unhappy fish out of 
theirs! The picture was taken at Miami, 
Florida, on the occasion of Mr. Brown’s 
recent fishing and vacation trip in the 
South, and it stands as tangible and irre- 


to land them. 

Last year Mr. Brown achieved the 
honor of the season’s record bonefish 
catch for any one man, running up a 
score of thirty-two fish in fifteen days. 
The largest of these weighed 11 Ibs., the 
general average of weight being 7% Ibs. 

















futable evidence of his skill as an angler. 
For these are no common, ordinary deni- 
zens of the sea, but genuine, bona fide 
bonefish—perhaps the most gamy fish in- 
habiting our waters. They put up an in- 
spiring resistance to the reel, so that a 








* tm 


ve : 


Captain Denny of the Yacht “Scout” 
stands at the left in the photograph; the 
ever indispensable and _ all-important 
ship’s cook holds the center of the stage, 
and Mr. Brown himself will be recog- 
nized at the extreme right of the picture. 











inappreciation of the public. 








[Tt man who is worthy of being a leader of men will never complain of 

the stupidity of his helpers, of the ingratitude of mankind nor of the 
These things are all a part of the great game 
of life, and to meet them and not go down before them in discouragement 
and defeat is the final proof of power.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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Saying “I Can’t” 


(For key to this plate see July issue, page 536.) 
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A Few “Thinks” For Advanced Students 


R. O. A. Miller, business manager of 

the Ideal Business School, Piqua. 

Ohio, is carrying out a novel idea—one 

which ought to be a strong factor in keep- 
his students alive and hustling. 

Each month he sends out with the reg- 
ular report, a practical inspirational let- 
ter which is intended to apply the spur 
to halting ambition and help the pupil to 
take accurate stock of himself. The fol- 
lowing letter, one of the series addressed 
to the advanced students, will give teach- 
ers a fair conception of Mr. Miller’s plan. 
The idea is well worth general 
adoption. 

* ok 

As you approach the pre- 
scribed wind-up of your course 
of study, don’t let your interest 
and enthusiasm die out. Keep 
under high pressure until you 
have crossed the mark and 
passed your “final.” Be in dead earnest 
about your own progress and thorough- 
ly alarmed over any remote signs of in- 
difference or carelessness. Strict adher- 
ence to the suggestions given you by your 
instructors will make you a winner; and 
why not be a winner? Just sit down 
quietly in some corner and let’s take an 
inventory. 

How about the touch typewriting that 
you started out to learn? Are you writ- 
ing “touch” now? If not, why not? Can 
you really write an entire page or even a 
single business letter without looking at 
the keyboard once? Have you followed 
faithfully the instructions given you at 
the beginning, or have you occasionally 
glanced at your fingers? Perhaps you 
thought that “it wouldn’t hurt” to look 
for just one letter, and if you have suc- 
ceeded in convincing yourself, it would be 





4¥ 


O. A. MILLER 


an excellent plan for you to write out 
carefully ten good reasons why you 
should look “once in a while” and from 
the original make three absolutely per- 
fect copies to hand your teacher for in- 
spection. If you have been guilty of be- 
lief in such a pernicious doctrine as this 
you had better call a halt immediately and 
face about. The best and swiftest opera- 
tors write “touch,” without a single ex- 
ception, and you can, too, if you really 
want to. Strive for accuracy, and your 
speed will take care of itself. 

Now take your pencil and 
tablet and figure the exact 
amount of time you use in hon- 
work outside of 
school hours. How about the 
evenings you have spent in 
harmless amusement or in visit- 
ing some of, your friends? Don’t 
you think it would pay you to 
concentrate all your forces on shorthand 
and come out of the race just a little bet- 
ter than the ordinary stenographer? You 
can hardly afford to waste any of your 
valuable time in idleness or dissipation 
when every moment, if properly applied, 
will add to your bank account. 

Are you reading your Gregg Writer? 
Here is an opportunity for you to broaden 
your general knowledge, and you should 
not fail to take advantage of it. The Re- 
porting and Civil Service Departments 
are just fine! They contain the very 
things you have been asking about. In 
fact, every article is full of “good things.” 

Now, we wouldn’t have said anything 
about the next point, but we like to enter- 
tain a clear conscience, and we have re- 
cently heard of a few students who ac- 
tually placed their Manual on the shelf as 
soon as they began work in dictation. 


est practice 
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We remonstrated, but they informed us 
that they “knew the principles well 
enough, and did not need to review.” We 
hereby extend our profoundest sympathy 
to those, if there be any such, who have 
been thus deluded in their view of the 
study of shorthand. Expert shorthand 
writers are not made in that manner. You 
will have to keep everlastingly pounding 
away if you hope ever to attain any meas- 
ure of success in the stenographic world. 
Don’t forget that! 

We feel safe in recommending those 
who can “read their notes.” The chances 
are they will be able to do the same thing 
when they secure a position. Don’t ask 
for help if you can’t read your outlines— 
you need to make better outlines. 

Never say you “can’t do a thing” or 
that you “don’t know how.” Acknowledge 
your weakness to yourself when you are 
all alone. You acknowledge defeat the 
moment you utter these negative phrases. 
Pray for backbone, put forth your utmost 
effort, and the chances are that you will 
succeed. Remember what Josh Billings 
said: “I luv the rooster for two things: 
for the crow that iz in him and for the 
spurs that are on him to back up the 
crow.” 





Plate-Writing Exercise 

S the “advance key” idea seems to be 

proving helpful to a number of writ- 
ers who have taken the trouble to report 
to us on the subject, we give herewith the 
matter from which an _ authoritative 
shorthand plate will be written up to ap- 
pear in the September issue. We should 
like to know whether this feature of the 
magazine is of sufficiently general popu- 
larity and value to warrant its being con- 
tinued throughout the new volume which 
will begin with the September number. 


Don’t fail to “speak up” if you want to 
see the plan continued for another year. 
Hard Lines for the Clerk 


The case of the government clerk has been 
receiving a good deal of attention in connec- 
tion with various suggestions for a pension 
system. It is said that his work is the most 
uninspiring routine drudgery; that the ut- 
most he can reasonably hope for is, by long 
service, to win an $1,800 place; that he is 
pretty apt to be unambitious and improvi- 
dent. The Secretary of the Treasury is on 
well-approved ground when he quotes Frank- 
lin; urges the federal employee to cultivate 
thrift, open a savings account, and stand on 
his own feet. The clerkly class is a numer- 
ous one, and continually growing. Every 
large city has its army of clerks in railroad 
offices, banks, stores, and the like. The 
principal difference between them and the 
government employees is that their hours are 
longer, their work harder, their pay smaller, 
their chances for finally winning an $1,800 
place, on the whole, decidedly less, and they 
are not tempted to improvidence, like the 
government clerks, by a knowledge that they 
have practically a life tenure of their jobs. 
On the contrary, they have every reason to 
suppose that they will be discharged if age 
impairs their efficiency. As to their provi- 
dence, most cities with a large clerical popu- 
lation fairly swarm with benevolent Shylocks 
who do a fine business making loans with- 
out security to salaried people at about 
double pawnshop rates. It is good to quote 
Franklin to them; but conditions have 
changed since Franklin's day. The city clerk 
has to pay a high tax on living expenses for 
the modern improvements and the wealth that 
surround him. About all he can do with 
his money is to put it in a savings-bank and 
get three per cent interest. A very diligent 
reading of Poor Richard is necessary to ex- 
tract a high degree of cheer from such pros- 
pects.—Saturday Evening Post. 





All Up to You 


T’S all up to you to succeed or to fail, 

To sit down and grumble or take to 
the trail, 

To climb to the height or to sit down 


supine, 

Far below where the rays of the morning 
shine 

On the steeps; ‘tisn’t genius nor talent 
at all 


That takes a man up where the morn’s 
voices call, 

It’s just work! and more work! and still 
more work all the time! 

Will you sit still or will you start right 
now to climb?—E.rchange. 
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The Teacher and the Cultivation of Ideals—I 


(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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The Teacher and the Cultivation of Ideals—lIl 
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The Past Year—and Next Year 


T the close of each volume of this 

magazine it has been our custom to 
look back over the events of the preced- 
ing twelve months. By this survey of the 
work accomplished we are able to plan 
more intelligently and definitely our cam- 
paign for the ensuing year. 

In looking back over the last year, we 
are impressed with the fact that it has 
been a year full of substantial achieve- 
ment. The business depression has 
seemed to benefit the movement by bring- 
ing home to many schools the necessity 
for more modern methods. In times of 
business depression employers have am- 
ple choice among stenographers seeking 
positions, and it becomes a matter of the 
survival of the fittest—of those who can 
read their notes. 

The convention was a fitting close to a 
year of wonderful advancement. + Only 
those who were present can realize the 
amount of good work accomplished, and 
the enthusiasm manifested at every ses- 
sion. As one speaker said at the closing 
session, the enthusiasm displayed at the 


earlier conventions was based very large- 
ly on personal belief and expectation, 
while the enthusiasm of this year’s con- 
vention was founded on actual achieve- 
ment. 

Big things are to happen in the short- 
hand world in the next year or two and 
some of these were foreshadowed at the 
recent convention. Let all our friends 
resolve to do better work this year than 
ever before—to write better and to teach 
better. By so doing they will best help 
the Foreward Movement and themselves. 


The Coming Volume 
HE first year of the Gregg Writer 
in its new size and with its new de- 
partments has been a pronounced success. 
Not only have our friends been lavish in 
their praises of the improved magazine, 
but—what is still more convincing—they 
have been liberal in supporting the maga- 
zine by their subscriptions. The teach- 
ers have sent in large numbers of sub- 
scriptions by means of the clubs formed 
in the classroom, and the individual 
reader outside of school has displayed an 
interest in the publication that has been 
most gratifying. All through the year 
the remark, “I do not see how the Gregg 
Writer could be better,” has been heard 
on all sides. 

This success has stimulated us to keep 
up the high standard set by Volume XI, 
and we therefore feel safe in saying that 
Volume XII will be even better. The 
publication of a sixty-four-page maga- 
zine requires a great deal of hard work 
on the part of both editors and office 
force, and it means also the outlay of a 
great deal more money than was neces- 
sary to publish the smaller magazine of 
former years. Nevertheless, with the 
consciousness of having given our read- 
ers twelve large, high-grade issues of 
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“their magazine” during the past year, 
and of having won their approval and 
support to a most pleasing extent, we 
look forward to the new volume with en- 
tire confidence, although with a deep 
feeling of responsibility. 

Owing to the great amount of work 
occasioned by the recent convention of 
the G. S. A., we are unable at this writ- 
ing to make extensive announcements of 
the features which are planned for Vol- 
ume XII. We may, however, intimate 
that the departments will be continued as 
before and that they will be larger and 
better than ever. “Hints and Helps for 
the Student” proved very satisfactory to 
our readers last year and during the 
coming year it will, we feel, be equally 
helpful and readable. The “Civil Ser- 
vice’ department will be retained and 
enlarged, and a series of actual examina- 
tion papers will be given with suggestions 
for preparing to pass “Uncle Sam’s” 
tests. In the “Reporter’s Department” 
special attention will be given to actual 
notes of practicing reporters and to re- 
ports of actual court cases. It will also 
be our endeavor to include much mate- 
rial of interest to the law stenographer 
in the office. 

One of the most popular departments 
in Volume XI has been “At the Sign of 
the Question Mark.” This will be a fea- 
ture, likewise, of Volume XII, and the 
indications are that the scope and variety 
of questions handled through this de- 
partment will be greater than they were 
last year. The special features which 
made Volume XI especially popular with 
the student and practicing stenographer 
(such as the inspirational biographical 
articles, the specimens of typewriting 
work, the reports of teachers’ conven- 
tions, etc.), will all be continued in Vol- 
ume XII, as space permits. 


It is our intention to increase the num- 
ber of shorthand plates in the new vol- 
ume, and an effort will be made to select 
matter which has a literary and thought 
value in addition to its value as short- 
hand reading practice. The plate-writ- 
ing exercise which has been tried out in 
recent numbers will be continued for the 
present, at least, as it seems to fill a need. 
As mentioned elsewhere, we shall be glad 
to hear from readers as to the value of 
this feature. We hope also to be able to 
announce a series of new plate-writing 
competitions along the lines of those 
which proved so popular in the past 
volume. 

We take this opportunity of express- 
ing our gratitude to the many friends 
who have so loyally supported the maga- 
zine in its new form. In an early num- 
ber we shall have something to say about 
the annual Roll of Honor. We bespeak 
an equally hearty support, an equally 
ready co-operation on the part of our 
friends in making Volume XII the big- 
gest, brightest, and best volume of the 
magazine ever published. Those whose 
subscriptions expire with this number 
are urged to renew their subscriptions at 
this time so that they may be sure not 
to miss any of the early numbers of the 
new volume. 

Suggestions, criticisms and contribu- 
tions are welcomed at all times, and we 
shall be most happy if our readers will 
look upon the Gregg Writer as their very 
own magazine and will tell us frankly 
how they would like to have it conducted. 


“A Little Knowledge,” Etc. 
LITTLE shorthand publication says 
that Charles Dickens wrote Pitman 

Shorthand and quotes from “David Cop- 
perfield” a description of “the trials and 
tribulations of the weary and heart-rend- 
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ing time he had in learning Pitman to 
prepare himself to report Parliament.” 

For the enlightenment of the editor we 
may mention that it is quite generally 
known that Charles Dickens wrote the 
Gurney system—not Pitman. To quote 
from the writings of the late Charles 
Currier Beale: “Dickens, as you know, 
was a good shorthand writer as well as a 
good story teller. He ‘drew the long 
bow’ a little sometimes, as shown by his 
exaggerated but humorous description of 
the difficulty of learning Gurney’s Short- 
hand. Asa matter of fact, an easier sys- 
tem than Gurney’s to learn to write and 
read can hardly be imagined—though I 
say nothing as to its brevity.” 

Referring to the Pitman system, the 
erudite editor says: “It commands rev- 
erence. Like Robert Fulton’s steamboat, 
it was the first system—at least with the 
English race.” 

This is not a surprising statement— 
coming from such a source—but at least 
an elementary knowledge of shorthand 
history might be expected from one who 
edits a shorthand publication. 





What Do You Do With Your 
Salary ? 
HE following suggestion comes to 
us from Miss Merze Marvin, who 
holds a position as State House stenog- 
rapher in the office of the State Auditor, 
Des Moines, Iowa: 

“T note you invite suggestions from 
your readers, and am emboldened there- 
by to pass on an idea. 

“Why would it not prove interesting 
to publish letters from different stenog- 
raphers telling how they spend their sal- 
aries—the amount spent for living ex- 
penses, amusements, vacations, books, 
study courses, etc., as well as what pro- 
portion is banked or invested. It seems 


to me that we might gain some valuable 
suggestions from a few concise letters 
along this line.” 

So it seems to us, too, and we will 
therefore publish any usable articles on 
this subject submitted by readers, award- 
ing those used with the customary com- 
plimentary subscription. 

Let us hear from you. 





Editorial Brevities 

One of our ambitious writers, whom 
we understand to be making rapid strides 
toward court reporting efficiency, is Mr. 
Wilford F. Osborn of Hartington, Neb., 
who on July 15 was married to Miss 
Hazel Edna Dimick. Now that Mr. Os- 
born has made permanent arrangements 
for a household “dictator,” we presume 
he will be able to get in a great deal of 
regular speed practice and qualify in 
short order for the reporting position at 
which he is aiming! 

Congratulations and best wishes for 
success are extended to this little private 
class. 

a a 

In view of the fact that the Gregg 
Shorthand Association decided to publish 
a complete verbatim report of the pro- 
ceedings, we are giving the magazine re- 
port merely in the. form of condensa- 
tions, but these will be continued in the 
September number. It is hoped that 
every teacher and writer will be suffi- 
ciently interested in the doings of the 
convention to send for a copy of the com- 
plete report, thereby also enrolling as an 
active member of the Association. Refer 
to the “Condensations” for further par- 
ticulars concerning this matter. 

* * * 


If you fail to renew your subscription 
you are going to miss something worth 
while! 
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Question Mark 


Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on each question, and an addi- 


tional 50c. for the best answer of the month. 


Subscribers may send in answers to as many of 


the questions as they desire, but need not necessarily answer all the questions in any one num- 
ber. Answers to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by October 1, and will be 
published in the October number. Readers are invited to submit questions to be answered in 


these columns. 





N the June number it was announced 

that question No. 47, relating to the 
practicability of foreign language study 
by means of the phonograph, was still 
open for general discussion. We are glad 
to give space this month to three letters 
received recently that take the other side 
of the argument from that published in 
the June issue, and which we believe de- 
serve a careful reading. A very stren- 
uous protest against the published answer 
comes from Mr. S. Roland Hall, of 


Scranton, Pa.: 


Mr. Brennan’s criticism of the phonograph 
method of language-teaching is not logical, and 
Iam sure Mr. Brennan would make haste to cor- 
rect himself if he took time to look into the best 
methods of phonograph teaching. It is no more 
fair to class all phonograph systems as one, 
than to regard all horses or all suits of clothes 
as of the same value or quality. 

Why is it impossible to print “the various 
rules of familiar conversation”? What advan- 
tage has the oral process of imparting such in- 
formation? We print such rules in our best 
English grammars, and there are now many 
books devoted to the special subject of correct 
and faulty diction, idioms, colloquialisms, slang, 
etc. 

Does the phonograph refuse to record “idio- 
matic expressions’? My phonograph does not, 
and I may say that I have found it easier to 
get French pronunciation in this way than by 
any other method. I can’t see what “being 
on the spot” has to do with it, if one has a set 
of records that provide a comprehensive range 
of idiomatic language and a set of accompany- 
ing text-books to furnish the regular kind of in- 
struction. 

What does Mr. Brennan do with the thousands 
of people who have learned French, German 
and Spanish by the phenograph system? I can 
~ him many names and addresses if he wishes 
them. 

Naturally, of course, the ideal way to master 
& foreign language is to have a first-class 





native teacher with you constantly, but this is 
a luxury which for most people is entirely out 
of the question.—S. Roland Hall. 


Such discussions are always welcome, 
and we trust that whenever any of you 
find anything in these columns to which 
you cannot personally subscribe, you will 
have no hesitation in writing in your 
views for publication and comparison. 
For discussion, as you know, is life! 

The other two letters present interest- 
ing phonograph experiences, and are 
therefore given herewith in full. The 
first is from Miss Florence Eckenfelder, 
Peru, IIl.: 


A cousin of mine in Chicago is at present 
studying the German language by means of the 
phonograph. When he took up the study he 
could not read, write or speak any German 
whatever. He has studied now for only a short 
time, and when he visited Peru recently I asked 
him whether he knew anything about the lan- 
guage. I found to my surprise that he could 
write and speak surprisingly well, considering 
how little time he had given to the study, and 
that he could even read to some extent. He is 
very exact in his pronunciation, and does not 
say “nikt” for “nicht,” as most foreigners do, 
but gives the ch’s the proper soft sound. 

After hearing him speak the language with 
such a careful pronunciation, and taking into 
consideration his statement that every paper is 
fully corrected, I am convinced that a foreign 
language may be successfully studied by means 
of the phonograph.—Florence Eckenfelder. 


The other article referred to is contrib- 
uted by Mr. E. A. Phelps, Canton, II. : 


In answer to question No. 47, I would say 
that I am sure the phonograph method is a most 
satisfactory way of acquiring a good speaking 
and reading knowledge of.any foreign language. 

I have a friend whgq is studying Spanish by 
the above method and who is very enthusiastic 
on the subject. I myself have studied the lan- 
guage thoroughly under a very competent 
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teacher, and I must say that I have found no 
difference whatever between his accent and 
phraseology and my own. 

My friend carries on the Spanish correspond- 
ence for a large firm here, and has experienced 
no trouble at all in following either the written 
or spoken Spanish.—EZ. A. Phelps. 


* * * 


Mr. W. R. Holly, Springer, N. M., 
whose contribution to the keyboard dis- 
cussion was printed last month, calls our 
attention to the omission of a line of type 
in his answer, causing it to read incor- 
rectly. The suggestion he made with re- 
gard to fingering the keyboard should 


have been stated thus: 


Use the fourth finger to depress the shift key, 
the third finger to strike the fifth row of keys, 
the second finger to strike the fourth and third 
rows of keys, and the first finger to strike the 
second and the first rows of keys. In partial 
support, etc. 

* * * 


Coming to the discussion of the June 
questions, we find that practically every 
arswer submitted in response to question 
No. 53 admits the possibility of changing 
from one machine to another with good 
results in the way of speed—provided, 
however, that machines with the same 
keyboard arrangement are used. The best 
answer, in our judgment, comes from 
Mr. Harold H. Smith, of Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, who we learn has just completed ar- 
rangements to enter the employ of the 
New York office of the Remington Type- 
writer Company. Mr. Smith is himself 
a very rapid and skillful operator of the 
typewriter, and will undoubtedly be heard 
from later in connection with the World’s 
Championship contests. He writes: 


53. Q. Kindly inform me through the columns 
of the “Question Mark” department whether it 
is possible for one to be an expert on more than 
one machine at a time. I find that after writing 
on one make of machine I lose my speed when 
writing on another. Is this because I do not 
practice enough; and can I, if I practice dili- 
gently, become a successful and rapid writer on 
both machines? 

A. Typewriting is only a rapid method of 
writing expressions of thoughts and ideas. Even 
as each one of us has his own preference in 
regard to pens, inks and writing paper, so each of 
us has his preference regarding typewriters. But 
this should not lead to an absolute inability to 


use any other make, so long as the essential 
parts of the machine are similar, for we can use 
almost any style of pen even though we may 
not like one kind as well as another. 

I believe it is entirely possible to be expert on 
a half-dozen machines at the same time, pro- 
vided the keyboard and the essential parts of 
the typewriter mechanism are the same. For 
instance, if one can operate a Remington at the 
rate of 80 words a minute, he should be able 
to operate the Underwood, L. C. Smith, Dens- 
more, Monarch and Royal at a rate of not less 
than 70 words a minute, and this rate could be 
considerably increased with a little steady prac- 
tice 

I am not decided as to the degree of perfec- 
tion that is necessary to accomplish this suc- 
cessfully, but rather think that one could not 
change from one machine to another with good 
results as long as he is writing at a compara- 
tively low rate of speed. I am sure, however, 
that as soon as one attains true confidence in 
himself and his ability to write on the machine, 
nothing is impossible—Harold H. Smith. 


We quote also from the answer sub- 
mitted by Mr. Frank H. Arnold, of 


Crawfordsville, Ind. : 


The experienced typist should have little 
trouble in maintaining nearly the same rate of 
speed in going from a Remington to an Under- 
wood, or to any other machine having a similar 
keyboard. It is also possible to go from a Rem- 
ington to a Smith Premier, or to any other 
double keyboard machine, and turn out about the 
same amount of work after a little practice. Of 
course, the highest rates of speed made by pro- 
fessional operators are made by sticking to one 
machine. Miss Fritz doubtless could not write 
so rapidly even on some other Underwood model 
than the one she is accustomed to using, but I 
judge that the kind of “expert’’ Miss Fritz is, is 
not the kind of “expert” meant by the author of 
question No. 53. 


There is good advice in the following 
extract from the answer of Miss Laura 
Charles, San Pedro, Calif. : 


It is well to learn to use different makes suffi- 
ciently to understand the workings of the ma- 
chine, because one can never tell what machine 
he will have to use in going into a new office. 
But where one wishes to attain high speed, it is 
necessary to keep to one make of machine, be- 
cause no two makes—nor, indeed, even two dif- 
erent machines of the same make—are precisely 
alike, and any deviation, not of keyboard but of 
construction, prevents perfect control and inter- 
feres with ease and quickness of operation. 


Other creditable answers to this ques- 
tion were received from D. H. Burgess, 
Petersburg, Va.; A. D. Closson, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Hugo E. Buehler, Stone 
Creek, O.; J. D. Conard, Hutchinson, 
Kans.; A. T. Busselle, Bon Aqua, Tenn.; 
G. F. Roach, Seattle, Wash., and E. F. 
MacGillivray, Kenora, Ont. 
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Mr. Lawrence E. Orr, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., a new contributor to this department, 
has sent in the prize-winning answer to 
question No. 54, which he discusses as 


follows: 


54. Q. Kindly tell me which is correct: “If 
I were to go there,” or “If I was to go there.” 
When is the indicative form of the verb correct 
after “if’’? 

A. Both clauses, considered separately, are 
correct as they stand, and one would have to 
know what meaning was intended by the com- 
plete sentence before one could say whether the 
subjunctive or indicative form of the verb was 
required. 

The subjunctive form of the verb is used when 
a condition of doubt or a direct negation is ex- 
pressed. In the sentence, “If I were to go there, 
I should advocate a reform of the constitution,” 
the use of the subjunctive “were” implies that 
you will not go, or that you are not sure of 
going. 

The use of the indicative in “If I was to go 
there” implies that you were to go but did not. 
To illustrate: “It has been arranged by others 
for you to go. You know nothing of the ar- 
rangements and consequently do not go. When 
questioned about your absence, you reply, “If I 
was to go there (meaning that you were to have 
gone), why did you not inform me?” 

The indicative form is correct after “if’’ when 
the supposition is regarded as a fact; as, for in- 
stance, in a sentence like this: “If I was angry 
(whereby you confess that you were angry), 
you must admit that the circumstances were ex- 
ceptionally provoking.”—Lawrence E. Orr. 


A great many other creditable answers 
were received, among which we may 
mention those from H. Bunnell, Chicago ; 
Helen Turner, New York City; Eunice 
Stearns, South Milwaukee, Wis. ; Chas. C 
Hostetler, Dundee, O.; Carita L. Cutler, 
Worcester, Mass.; Clifford A. Wilson, 
Hot Springs, S. D., and Florence Ecken- 
felder, Peru, Ill. 

* * * 


All of the answers expressed approval 
of the hyphened forms given in question 
No. 55. Miss Helen Turner, New York 
City, is awarded the prize for her very 


clear answer, which we quote herewith: 


55. Q. Please pass on the correctness of the 
following expressions: “Two 30-gal. boilers ;” 
“4-in. cast-iron pipes;” “Put the oil in 5-gal. 
cans.” Should the hyphen be used before “gal.” 
and “in.,” and would it alter the meaning of the 
Sentences if it were omitted? 


A. The hyphen should be used if the meaning 
intended to be conveyed is that of the capacity 
of the boilers and cans, and the dimension of the 
pipes. “Two 30-gal. boilers” means two boilers 
with a capacity of 30 gal. each; “4-in. cast-iron 


pipes” signifies that the dimension of each pipe 
is 4 in. If the phrase read “4 inch cast-iron 
pipes,” it would signify that there were four 
pipes, each one inch in diameter. 

The third illustration, “Put the oil in 5-gal. 
cans,” brings out the significance of the hyphen 
in the most luminous manner. “Put the oil in 
5-gal. cans” means that the oil is to be put into 
cans (the number not specified) with a capacity 
of 5 gal. each. “Put the oil in 5 gallon cans” 
would mean that the oil is to be put into five 
cans, each of which has a capacity of a gallon. 

It would certainly alter the meaning of the 
sentence if the hyphen were omitted. Refer to 
the Gregg Writer, February 1909 issue, page 
370, under the caption, “The Value of the 
Comma ;” that article will serve to make your 
question more impressive.—Helen Turner. 


Mr. Frank H. Arnold makes the point, 
however, that it is, technically speaking, 
“incorrect to refer to a ‘l-gallon can’ as a 
‘gallon can.’ A ‘5-gallon can’ is a ‘gallon 
can,’ because the gallon is the unit of 
measure used in estimating the capacity 
of the vessel.” 

There is a pertinent point brought out 
in the answer of Mr. Clifford A. Wilson 
which is worth mentioning here. He 


Says: 
Of course, the hyphen is used between a figure 
and such words as “gallon,” “inches,” etc., only 


where the number unites with the word follow- 
ing to form a compound adjective. In case such 
numeral modifies the noun directly, the use of 
the hyphen is incorrect. Forexample: “Capacity 
of 4-in. pipe is 30 gal.” “Flow from 30-gal. 
boiler raises water 6 in.” 


A. D. Closson, J. D. Conard, Hugo E. 
Buehler, and Eunice F. Goddard, Au- 
burn, Me., also submitted correct answers 
to this question. 

* * * 


So many excellent answers were sent 
in on question No. 56, that it was very 
difficult to select the winner. The ex- 
planation of Mr. A. D. Closson, Trenton, 
N. J., puts the matter most simply, per- 
haps, and without the use of grammar 
technicalities. We have therefore ad- 
judged the prize to his answer, which fol- 


lows: 


56. Q. In the sentence, “We must insist that 
you send us a good size(d) check at once,” is 
“size” or “sized” correct? 

A. “Sized” is correct, but it must be com- 
pounded with “good.” Neither a good, nor a 
sized, nor a size check is meant, but a good- 
sized check. “Size’’ cannot limit “check,” nor 
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any other noun for that matter, because it is 
either a noun or a verb (according to its use in 
the sentence), and neither of these parts of 
speech can modify a noun. 

“Sized,” however, can modify a noun, as in 
the expression, “a sized case’’—i. e., a case that 
has been sized up; but a sized check is not what 
is wanted. Neither is it a good check that is 
wanted. It is the joined word good-sized, a 
compound adjective which can, and does, modify 
the noun “check.”—A. D. Closson. 


Some of the other correct answers re- 
ceived which deserve special mention are 
those of Etta L. Frick, Salt Lake City; 
Sophie Peterson, Tacoma, Wash.; Eliza- 
beth Kirkpatrick, Hawarden, Ia. ; Eunice 
F. Goddard, E. F. MacGillivray, Chas. C. 
Hostetler, Eunice Stearns, Laura 
Charles, Frank H. Arnold, and Clifford 
A. Wilson. 


* * * 


Mr. J. D. Conard, Hutchinson, Kans., 
gives us the most direct information in 


reply to question No. 57: 

57. Q. Is there any firm or corporation in 
the United States that will insure a typewriter? 
I am employed in an office on the second floor 
of a frame building, live at a considerable dis- 
tance from the office, have a new machine, and 
do not want to lose it by reason of fire or theft. 


A. Any reputable fire insurance company will 
insure your typewriter against fire, lightning and 
tornado, and you can easily obtain a burglary 
policy against theft. 

Ex.—The American Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., fire, lightning and tornado. The 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
of Baltimore, Md., burglary.—/J. D. Conard. 


Miss Florence Eckenfelder makes a re- 


mark which is worth noting: 

The typewriter may be insured with the rest 
of the furniture of the home or office, or it may 
be insured separately. However, if insured sep- 
arately it will cost more than if insured with 
the rest of the furniture, as an insurance com- 
pany has a minimum price on articles and does 
not like to make out a policy.for so small a 
premium. 


Other good answers were furnished by 
Elizabeth Kirkpatrick, Eunice Stearns, 


and Davis Collings, Manchester, O. 
* * x 


Too many readers are simply “taking 
in” this department without taking an 
active part, either by submitting ques- 
tions or sending in answers. Let us hear 
from some of you who have not hereto- 
fore contributed. This corner is for all 


of you! 
* - * 


The special prize of the month, for the 
best paper received on all of the ques- 
tions, is awarded to Mr. A. D. Closson, 


Trenton, N. J. 


Referred for Answer 

63. Is it advisable for the stenographer, when 
transcribing notes, to read them over before 
making transcript on the typewriter, or should 
the transcript be made without first glancing 
through the notes? 

I have recently been experimenting with the 
former method, taking notes with a fountain pen 
and later inserting punctuation marks and cor- 
rections with blue pencil before making a trans- 
cript, but owing to the loss of time I have given 
it up, although this method was recommended 
to me before I left school. 

64. Should one say, “The I. C. R. R. Co. have 
written us,” “The I. C. R. R. Co. inform us to 
this effect,” or should the singular form of the 
verb be employed? 

65. Kindly tell me what different legal papers 
a stenographer would have to be familiar with 
in order to accept a position in an attorney’s 
office. 

66. I notice considerable variation in the use 
of the different punctuation marks with the pa- 
renthesis; that is to say, the period is sometimes 
placed outside and sometimes inside, and the 
comma and other marks sometimes precede and 
sometimes follow the parenthesis. What are 
the rules covering these points? 

67. Is it advisable for a stenographer, or 
other office worker, whose work is satisfactory 
and who is not receiving full compensation there- 
for, to ask for an increase of salary? 














‘Tre question for each man to settle is not what he would do if he 
had the means, time, influence and educational advantages ; the question 
is what he will do with the things he has. 
to dream or to bemoan his lack of opportunities and resolutely looks his con- 
ditions in the face, and resolves to change them, he lays the corner-stone of a 
solid and honorable success.—Hamilton Wright Mabie. - 


The moment a young man ceases 
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Conducted by F. R. Austin, P. O. Box 158, to whom all communications for this depart- 
ment should be addressed. It is intended to furnish in these columns general information 


is to positions in the civil service of the federal government. Instruction with a view to 
special preparation for the examinations can not be given. Readers are invited to submit 


questions upon matters in which they are interested. 





New Legislation 


ECTION 7, Act of Congress ap- 
proved July 2, 1909 (Census Bill), 
contains several important changes in the 


civil service law, namely : 


Hereafter all examinations of applicants 
for positions in the government service, from 
any State or ‘Yerritory, shall be had in the 
State or Territory in which such applicant 
resides, and no person shall be eligible for 
such examination or appointment unless he 
or she shall have been actually domiciled in 
such State or Territory for at least one year 
previous to such examination: Provided, how- 
ever, That no person afflicted with tubercu- 
losis shall be appointed, and that each ap- 
plicant for appointment shall accompany his 
or her application with a certificate of health 
from some reputable physician: Provided, 
however, That in no instance shall more 
than one person be appointed from the same 
family. 


Heretofore an examination could be 
taken at any place on the schedule, as 
best suited the applicant’s convenience ; 
now it must be taken in the State of 
which the applicant is a legal resident. It 
should also be noticed that the applicant 
must have maintained an actual residence 
in such State for at least one year pre- 
vious to the examination. The Commis- 
sion has ruled that this means one year 
next immediately preceding the date of 
the examination. This ruling practically 
prevents those already in the service 
from taking another examination (unless 
it is for transfer or promotion) if their 
duties compel them to live out of the 
States of which they are legal residents. 
It might also operate to render ineligible 
students attending school out of the State 
where they maintain a legal residence. 
The Commission will pass on each case 
according to the particular circumstances 
presented.. Congress may, at its next ses- 





sion, modify some of these features. 
From the Congressional debates it would 
appear that the changes were made to 
prevent applicants from claiming a State 
as their legal residence when they had, in 
fact, never been in such State (as in the 
case of the children of government 
clerks), and to prevent the formation of 
an office-holding class. The new pro- 
visions will operate to distribute the ap- 
pointments more effectually among those 
who have never been connected with the 
government service. The provision as 
to medical certificates has not heretofore 
been enforced in the more ordinary cler- 
ical positions, although a stringent phys- 
ical examination has always been re- 
quired of those seeking to enter the Rail- 
way Mail Service, as well as the Panama 
and Philippine services. A certificate 
from one’s family physician will ordi- 
narily answer the purpose, although for 
some positions a government surgeon 
must make the medical examination. 
Heretofore not more than two persons 
from the same family could be appoint- 
ed; the new law limits the number to 
one member of the family. The term 
“family”, as here used, means those who 
live under the same roof with the father, 
and not the popular meaning of the 
word, by which all blood relatives are 
included. Where a father and two of his 
married sons each held positions in the 
government service, the sons maintaining 
separate homes apart from their father, 
a daughter living with her father made 
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an application for examination by the 
Civil Service Commission. An opinion 
was rendered by the Attorney General on 
this case, (July 12, 1907) holding that, 
if otherwise qualified, she was eligible 
for appointment, as the brothers were no 
longer members of their father’s family. 
Under the new law, however, she would 
not be eligible, as not more than one 
member of the same family is now eligi- 
ble for appointment. The practice of the 
Commission has been to permit one thus 
disqualified to take an examination, but 
not to make any certification for appoint- 
ment while there are other members of 
the family (beyond the number allowed 
by law) in the service. It is presumed 
that this practice will be continued under 
the new law. 


An item to think over: Your pay ts 
sure with “Uncle Sam.” 


An Echo from “Nerves” 

Mr. A. C. Glasgow, of Springfield, IIl., 
has written a very interesting letter stat- 
ing that he is engaged in public steno- 
graphic work and is also employed in the 
offices of the State of Illinois Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. Mr. Glasgow refers to 
the article by “I. E. C.” on page 501 of 


the June issue, Saying: 

I desire to extend my sympathy to lI. E. C. 
He touches the tender spot in the memory of 
hundreds of those who have aspired to posi- 
tions in the government service. Many of us, 
after passing through the same experience 
which our friend, Mr. C—, did, could have told 
a similar story, but chafed under what we 
thought the disgrace of having failed, and 
each went our way without publicly proclaiming 
our sentiments. 

The Civil Service examinations should not 
be considered lightly by any one who con- 
templates taking one, no matter how confi- 
dent he is of passing “with flying colors.” 
Even though he has attained a high speed 
in both shorthand and typewriting, he may 
yet fail to get the required average to 
secure appointment. In addition to ability 
as a stenographer, he should have a good 
supply of confidence. As happened to the 
writer, his nerves may become completely 
shattered during the process of writing, and 


he will then be called upon to draw from his 
reserve supply of confidence. 

My experience has been that the examina- 
tions are not extremely difficult for one hav- 
ing a fairly good education and a good work- 
ing knowledge of the stenographic profes- 
sion, but business experience aids materially 
in successfully passing the examinations, as 
the examinations do not call so much for a 
technical as for a working knowledge of 
shorthand and typewriting. They are almost 
entirely practical in character. To secure 
the best positions it is necessary to pass with 
a high grade. 

My own experience with the examination 
might be of interest to your readers. Be- 
fore taking it I had made creditable records 
in school work, having taken an 800-word 
test on new matter at 140 words a minute, 
and producing a perfect transcript, with the 
exception of one word. Nevertheless, my ex- 
perience with the examination was a dis- 
couraging failure to me, which I attribute 
altogether to the fact that I lacked experience. 
But after a year of energetic work in com- 
mercial lines, I raised my general average 
26 per cent. Still unsatisfied, I took a seven 
weeks’ post-graduate course in college pre- 
paring for other examinations. I succeeded 
in sending my average skyward again, mak- 
ing a grade of 86.5% and 94.7% respectively, 
and have since had the satisfaction of being 
certified to three different positions, the last 
of which carried the highest minimum en- 
trance salary in the federal civil service. 

I mention my experience merely to em- 
phasize to any young man who contemplates 
taking the examination the value of first 
making a thorough preparation, and to en- 
courage any one who may have failed, to 
keep at it until he attains the necessary 
grade for appointment. 





The Fall Schedule of Examinations 


For the benefit of those who plan to 
take an examination this fall, the follow- 
ing schedule is given, showing when and 
where examinations are to be held in ste- 
nography, typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
general clerical subjects. All examina- 
tions begin at nine o’clock, local time. 
For information as to location of exam- 
ination room, etc., apply to the postmas- 
ter, not later than 8:30 a. m., on the date 
set for examination. Applicants must 
furnish their own typewriters, pens, pen- 
cils, etc., but all paper is supplied by the 
government. In the schedule which fol- 
lows, the letters “B,” “C,” and “S” indi- 
cate respectively “bookkeeping examina- 
tion,” “departmental clerk examination,” 
and “stenographer and typewriter exam- 
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ination.” Unless otherwise indicated, 
where the letter “S” is used either the 
“stenographer only,” the “typewriter 
only,” or the combined “stenographer and 
typewriter” examination may be taken. 


Places and Dates of Examinations 


Alabama: Birmingham, “C” or “S” Sept. 28, 
“B” Oct. 13; Mobile, “C” or “S” Oct. 1, “B” 
Oct. 13; Montgomery, “C” or “S” Sept. 29, 
“B” Oct. 13. 

Arizona: Phoenix, “B” Oct. 13, “C” or “S” 
Oct. 18; Prescott, “B’” Oct. 13; Tucson, “B” 
Oct. 13, “C” or “S” Oct. 16. 

Arkansas: Fort Smith, “C” or “S” Sept. 27, 
‘B” Oct. 13; Little Rock, “C” or “S” Sept. 238, 
“B” Oct. 13; Texarkana, ‘“‘C” Sept. 15, “B” 
Oct. 13. 

California: Eureka, “C” Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 
13; Fresno, “B” Oct. 13, “C” Oct. 23; Los An- 
geles, “B” Oct. 13, “C” or “S” Oct. 21; Marys- 
ville, “B” Oct. 13; Redding, “C” or “S” Sept. 
17; Sacramento, “C” or “S” Sept. 16, “B” 
Oct. 13; San Bernardino, “B” Oct. 13, “C” or 
“S” Oct. 19; San Diego, “C” or “S” Oct. 20; 
San Francisco, “C” Oct. 5, “B” Oct. 13, “8S” 
Oct. 26; San Jose, “B” Oct. 13; San Luis 
Obispo, “B” Oct. 13; Santa Barbara, “C” 
Sept. 15. 

Colorado: Denver, “‘C” Oct. 5, “B” Oct. 13, 
“S” Oct. 26; Durango, “B” Oct. 13; Fort Col- 
lins, “B” Oct. 13; Grand Junction, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 16, “B” Oct. 13; Montrose, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 13; Pueblo, “C” Sept. 15, 
“B” Oct. 13; Trinidad, “C” or “S” Sept. 23, 
“B” Oct. 13. 

Connecticut: Hartford, “C” or “S” Sept. 16, 
“B” Oct. 13; Middletown, “B” Oct, 13; New 
Haven, “C” or “S” Oct. 4, “B” Oct. 13. 

Delaware: Wilmington, “C” or “S” Sept. 
18, “B” Oct. 13. 

District of Columbia: Washington, “C” Oct. 
5, “B” Oct. 138, Stenographer or Stenographer 
& Typewriter, October 26, Typewriter ONLY, 
November 2. 

Florida: Gainesville, “B’ Oct. 13; Jackson- 
ville, “C” or “S” Oct. 7, “B” Oct. 13; Key 
West, “C” Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 13; Miami, “C” 
Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 13; Pensacola, “C” or “S” 
Oct. 4, “B” Oct. 13; Tampa, “‘C” Sept. 15, “B” 
Oct. 13. 

Hawaii: Honolulu, “C” er “S” Oct. 5, “B” 
Oct. 13. 

Idaho: Boise, “C” or “S” Oct. 1, “B” Oct. 
13; Moscow, “B” Oct. 13; Pocatello, “C” or 
“S” Oct. 4. 

Illinois: Cairo, “C” or “S” Sept. 30, “B” 
Oct. 13; Champaign, “B” Oct. 13; Chicago, “C” 
Oct. 5. “B” Oct. 13, “S” Oct. 26; Peoria, “‘C” 
or “S” Sept. 23, “B” Oct. 13; Quincy, “C” or 
“S” Oct. 2, “B” Oct. 13; Springfield, “C’ or 
“Ss” Oct. 4, “B” Oct. 13. 

Indiana: Bloomington, “B” Oct. 13; Evans- 
ville, “C” or “S” Sept. 15; “B” Oct. 13; Fort 
Wayne, “C” or “S” Sept. 27, “B” Oct. 13; In- 
dianapolis, “S” Sept. 17, “C” Sept. 18, “B” Oct. 
13; Lafayette, “B” Oct. 13; Terre Haute, “C” 
or “S” Sept. 16. 

Iowa: Ames, “B” Oct. 13; Burlington, “C” 
or “S” Sept. 23, “B” Oct. 13; Cedar Rapids, 


“C” or “S” Sept. 24; Davenport, “B” Oct. 13; 
Des Moines, “C” or “S” Sept. 22, “B” Oct. 13; 
Dubuque, “C” or ‘S” Sept. 27, “B” Oct. 13; 
Iowa City, “B” Oct. 13; Mason City, “C” or 
“S” Sept. 28, “B” Oct. 13; Sioux City, “C” or 
“S” Sept. 17, “B” Oct. 13; Waterloo, “C” or 
“S” Sept. 25. 

Kansas: Concordia, “C’’ Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 
15; Emporia, “B” Oct. 13; Fort Scott, “C” 
Sept. 15, “B’” Oct. 13; Lawrence, “B” Oct. 138; 
Manhattan, “B” Oct. 13; Salina, “C” or “5S” 
Sept. 22, “B” Oct. 13; Topeka, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 21, “B” Oct. 13; Wichita, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 23, “B” Oct. 13. 


Kentucky: Lexington, “C” or “S” Sept. 30, 
“B” Oct. 13; Louisville, “C” or “S” Oct. 1, 
“B” Oct. 13; Paducah, “B” Oct. 13. 


Louisiana: Alexandria, “C” or “S” Sept. 
17; Baton Rouge, “C” or “S” Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 
13; New Orleans, “C” Oct. 5, “B” Oct. 13, “S” 
Oct 26; Shreveport, “C” or “S” Sept. 18, “B” 
Oct. 13. 

Maine: Bangor, “C” or “S” Sept. 21, “B” 
Oct. 13; Bath, “B” Oct. 13; Calais, “B” Oct. 13; 
Houlton, “B” Oct. 13; Lewiston, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 20, “B” Oct. 13; Portland, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 22, “B” Oct. 13. 

Maryland: Baltimore, “C” Oct. 5, “B” Oct. 
13, “S’” Oct. 26; Cumberland, “C” or “S” Sept. 
15, *“*B” Oct. 13; Salisbury, “B” Oct. 13. 


Massachusetts: Boston, “C” Oct. 5, “B” 
Oct. 13, “S” Oct. 26; Fall River, “C” or “S” 
Oct. 1, “B” Oct. 13; Fitchburg, “B” Oct. 13; 
Lawrence, “B” Oct. 13; Lowell, Oct. 13; Pitts- 
field, “C” or “S” Sept. 17, “B” Oct. 13; Spring- 
field, “C” or “S” Sept. 18, “B” Oct. 13; Wor- 
cester, “C” or “S” Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 13. 


Michigan: Ann Arbor, “B” Oct. 13; Detroit, 
“Cc” or “S” Sept. 20, “B” Oct. 13; Grand Rap- 
ids, “C” or “S” Sept. 16, “B’” Oct. 13; Manis- 
tee, “B’” Oct. 13; Marquette “C” Sept. 15, “B” 
Oct. 13; Saginaw, “C” or “S” Sept. 18, “B” 
Oct. 13; Sault Sainte Marie, “B” Oct. 13; Tra- 
verse City, “C” or “S” Sept. 15. 

Minnesota: Duluth, “C” or “S” Sept. 9, “B” 
Oct. 13; Mankato, “C” or “S” Sept. 29, “B” 
Oct. 18; St. Paul, “C” Oct. 8. “B” Oct. 13, “8S” 
Oct. 26. 

Mississippi: Greenville, “B” Oct. 13; Jack- 
son, “C” or “S” Sept. 25; Meridian, “C” or 
“S” Sept. 27, “B’” Oct. 13; Vicksburg, “C” Sept. 
15, “B” Oct. 13. 

Missouri: Columbia, “B” Sept. 8; Jefferson 
City, “C” Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 13; Joplin, “C” 
or “S” Sept. 16; Kansas City, “S” Sept. 17, 
“C” Sept. 18, “B” Oct. 13; Kirksville, “B” Oct. 
13; Moberly, Sept. 15; St. Joseph, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 20, “B” Oct. 13; St. Louis, “C”’ Oct. 5, 
“B” Oct. 13, “S” Oct. 26; Springfield, “C” or 
“S” Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 13. 

Montana: Billings, “C” or “S” Oct. 11, “B” 
Oct. 13; Bozeman, “B” Oct. 13; Butte, “C” or 
“Ss” Oct. 5, “B” Oct. 13; Great Falls, “C” or 
“S” Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 13; Helena, “C” Sept. 
15, “B” Oct. 13; Missoula, “B” Oct. 13. 

Nebraska: Beatrice, “C” Sept. 15; Grand 
Island. “C” or “S” Sept. 20, “B” Oct. 13; 
Lincoln, “C” or “S” Sept. 18, “B” Oct. 13; 
Omaha, “C” or “S” Sept. 21, “B” Oct. 13. 

Nevada: Reno, “C” or “S” Sept. 15, “B” 
Oct. 13. 

New Hampshire: Concord, “C” or “S” Sept. 
28, “B” Oct. 13; Hanover, “B” Oct. 13; Keene, 
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“B” Oct. 13; Manchester, “B’ Oct. 13; Ports- 


‘mouth, “B” Oct. 13. 


New Jersey: Newark, “S” Oct. 6, “C” Oct. 
7; Trenton, “C” or “S” Sept. 17, “B” Oct. 13. 


New Mexico: Albuquerque, “C” or “S” Sept. 
24, “B” Oct. 13; Las Vegas, “B” Oct. 13. 

New York: Binghamton, “C” or “S” Oct. 1, 
“B” Oct. 13; Buffalo, “S” Sept. 27, “C” Sept. 
28, “B” Oct. 13; Elmira, “C” or “S” Sept. 30, 
“B” Oct. 13; Ithaca, “B” Oct. 13; Jamestown, 
“C” or “S” Sept. 29, “B” Oct. 13; New York 
City, “C” Oct. 5, “B” Oct. 13, “S” Oct. 26; Og- 
densburg, “C” or “S” Sept. 20, “B” Oct. 13; 
Plattsburg, “C” or “S” Sept, 18, “B” Oct. 13; 
Poughkeepsie, “C” or “S” Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 
13; Rochester, “S” Sept. 24, “C” Sept. 25, “B” 
Oct. 13; Syracuse, “S” Sept. 22, “C” Sept. 23, 
“B” Oct. 13; Troy, “S” Sept. 16, “C” Sept. 17, 
“B” Oct. 13; Utica, “C” or “S” Sept. 21, “B” 
Oct. 13. 

North Carolina: Asheville, “C” or “S’” Sept. 
27, “B” Oct. 13; Charlotte, “C” or “S’” Sept. 28, 
“B” Oct. 13; Durham, “B” Oct. 13; Goldsboro, 
“C” or “S” Sept. 21, “B” Oct. 13; Greensboro, 
“C” or “S” Sept. 25, “B” Oct. 13; Raleigh, “C” 
Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 13, Wilmington, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 30, “B” Oct. 13. 

North Dakota: Bismarck, “C” or “S” Sept. 
13, “B” Oct. 13; Fargo, “C” or “S” Sept. 11, 
“B” Oct. 13; Grand Forks, “C” or “S’” Sept. 
10, “B” Oct. 13; Minot, “C” Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 
13; Pembina, “B” Oct. 13. 

Ohio: Cincinnati, “C’ Oct. 5, “B” Oct. 13, 
“S” Oct. 26; Cleveland, “S’’ Sept. 22, “C” Sept. 
23, “B” Oct. 13; Columbus, “S” Sept. 20, “C” 
Sept. 21, “B” Oct. 13; Ironton, “C” Sept. 15, 
“B” Oct. 13; Toledo, “C” or “S” Sept. 25, “B” 
Oct. 13; Zanesville, “B” Oct. 13. 

Oklahoma: Ardmore, “C” Sept. 15, “B” 
Oct. 13; Enid, “B” Oct. 13; Guthrie, “B’’ Oct. 
13; McAlester, “B” Oct. 13; Muskogee, “C”’ 
Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 13; Oklahoma City, “C” or 
“S$” Sept. 24, “B” Oct. 13. 


Oregon: Astoria, “B’’ Oct. 13; Baker City, 
“B” Oct. 13; Eugene, “B” Oct. 13; Grant’s 
Pass, “C” or “S” Sept. 18; Pendleton, “C” or 
“S” Sept. 30; Portland, “C” or “S” Sept. 20, 
“B” Oct. 18. 


Pennsylvania: Altoona, “C”’ or “S” Sept. 
22, “B” Oct. 13; Harrisburg, “S’” Sept. 23, “C” 
Sept. 24, “B” Oct. 13; Philadelphia, “C’’ Oct. 
5, “B” Oct. 13, “S” Oct. 26; Pittsburg, “S” 
Sept. 20, “C’ Sept. 21, “B” Oct. 13; South 
Bethlehem, “B” Oct. 13; Warren, “C” Sept. 15, 
“B” Oct. 13; Wilkes-Barre, “C” or “S” Sept. 
16, “B” Oct. 13; Williamsport, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 13. 


Porto Rico: Ponce, “C” or “S” Sept. 29; 
San Juan, “C” or “S” Oct. 26, “B” Oct. 13. 


Rhode Island: Providence, “C” or “S” Oct. 
3, “B” Oct. 13. - 

South Carolina: Anderson, “C” Sept. 15; 
Charleston, “B”, “C” or “S” Oct. 13; Colum- 
bia, “B” Oct. 13, “C” or “S” Oct. 15; Green- 
ville, “B” Oct. 13, “C” or “S” Oct. 16. 


South Dakota: Aberdeen, “C” or “S’’ Sept. 
15, “B” Oct. 13; Deadwood, “C” Sept. 15, “B” 
Oct. 13; Mitchell, “C” or “S” Sept. 16; Sioux 
Falls, “C’’ Sept. 23, “B” Oct. 13; Watertown, 
“B” Oct. 18. 

Tennessee: Bristol, “C” or “S” Sept. 18, 


“B” Oct. 13; Chattanooga, “C” or “S” Sept. 16, 
“B” Oct. 13; Knoxville, “C” or “S” Sept. 17, 


“B” Oct. 13; Memphis, “C” or “S” Sept. 23, 
“B” Oct. 13; Nashville, “C” or “S” Sept. 20, 
“B” Oct. 13. 

Texas: Austin, “C” or “S” Oct. 1, “B” Oct. 
13; Brownsville, “C” Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 13; 
Dallas, “C” or “S” Sept. 21, “B” Oct. 13; El 
Paso, “C” or “S” Sept. 25, “B” Oct. 13; Hous- 
ton, “C” or “S” Oct. 2, “B” Oct. 13; Laredo, 
“C” Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 13; San Antonio, “C” 
or “S” Sept. 30, “B” Oct. 13; Tyler, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 20; Waco, “C” Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 13. 

Utah: Logan, “B” Oct. 13; Salt Lake City, 
“co or ‘S” Cct. 3, “B” Oct. 13. 

Vermont: Burlington, “C” or “S” Sept. 25, 
“B” Oct. 13; Montpelier, “B’” Oct. 13; Rutland, 
“C” or “S” Sept. 27, “B” Oct. 13; St. Johns. 
bury, “C” or “S” Sept. 24, “B” Oct. 13. 

Virginia: Alexandria, “C” Oct. 5, “B” Oct 
13, “S” Oct. 26; Charlottesville, “B’’ Oct. 13; 
Lynchburg, “C” or “S” Sept. 13, “B” Oct. 13; 
Norfolk, “C” or “S” Oct. 2, “B” Oct. 13; Rich- 
mond, “C” or “S” Oct. 1, “B” Oct. 13; Roan- 
oke, “C” or “S” Sept. 24, “B” Oct. 13; Staun- 
ton, “C” or “S” Sept. 22, “B” Oct. 13. 

Washington: Bellingham, “C” Sept. 15 
“B” Oct. 13; North Yakima, “C” or “S” Sept. 
28, “B” Oct. 13; Port Townsend, “B” Oct. 13; 
Pullman, “B” Oct. 13; Seattle, “C” or “S’ 
Sept. 23, “B” Oct. 13; Spokane, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 29, “B” Oct. 13; Tacoma, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 22, “B” Oct. 13; Walla Walla, “C” Sept. 
15, “B” Oct. 13. 

West Virginia: Charleston, “C” or “S” 
Sept. 20, “B” Oct. 13; Fairmont, “B” Oct. 13; 
Parkersburg, “C” or “S” Sept. 18, “B” Oct. 
13; Wheeling, “C” or “S” Sept. 16, “B” 
Oct. 13. 

Wisconsin: Appleton, “B” Oct. 13; Ash- 
land, “B” Oct. 13; Chippewa Falls, “B” Oct. 
13; La Crosse, “C” Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 13; Madi- 
son, “C” or “S” Oct. 1, “B” Oct. 13; Marinette, 
“B” Oct. 13; Milwaukee, “C” or “S” Sept. 29, 
“B” Oct. 13; Wausau, “OC” or “S” Sept. 28, “B” 
Oct. 13. 

Wyoming: Cheyenne, “C” or “S” Sept. 20, 
“B” Oct. 13; Laramie, “C” Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 
13; Rock Springs, “C” or “S” Sept. 18; Sheri- 
dan, “C” Sept. 15, “B” Oct. 13. 


Correspondence 


Please state when examination for stenog- 
rapher will be held at Rock Island; also the 
relative weights of the different subjects. 

H. C., Illinois. 


Rock Island is not a scheduled place 
this fall; you can take the examination 
at Peoria on September 23, or at Chicago 
on October 26. 

In grading, stenography and typewrit- 
ing are marked separately; then an aver- 
age of the two is taken, stenography 
counting 2, and typewriting 1, in relative 
importance. Relative weights on stenog- 
raphy are: shorthand dictation 70%; 
copying rough draft 10%; penmanship 
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5%; arithmetic 5%; letter writing 10%; 
total 100%. On typewriting: copying 
from rough draft 20%; copying and 
spacing 30%; copying plain copy 20%; 
penmanship 10%; letter writing 10%; 
arithmetic 10%. When the combined ex- 
aminatidn is taken, the applicant is exam- 
ined but once in copying rough draft, 
penmanship, arithmetic, and letter writ- 
ing, the percentage attained being applied 


to both parts of the examination. 
x * * 


When will the next stenographic examina- 
tion be given at Portland? Is a fee charged 
those who take it? Are there any require- 
ments as to preparation, business experience, 
ete.? Miss H. O. C., Oregon. 


Portland, September 20. No fees. 
All that is necessary is that you be able 
to “deliver the goods” by passing the 


examination. 
* * * 


When is the next examination in the vicin- 
ity of Colorado Springs for service on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and what is the minimum 
age limit for applicants? 


The fall examination is at Denver, Oc- 
tober 26. Applicants must be at least 
twenty years of age for positions on the 
Isthmus. 





Civil Service Jottings 
Mr. Clifford A. Rush is a stenographer 
in the General Land Office, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Rush studied shorthand 
at the Pittsburg Busi- 
ness College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, leaving school 
to take an appointment 
with the Department of 
& Agriculture. This posi- 
Currorp A. Rusa tion was only a tempo- 
rary one. In Septem- 
ber, 1907, he took the Civil Ser- 
vice examination at Kansas City and 
received an appointment the following 
December, as a stenographer in the Land 
Office at Washington. Although Mr. 






Rush is but twenty years old, he has al- 
ready been promoted. The ability to 
write shorthand is being utilized by Mr. 
Rush in taking down in shorthand the 
law lectures delivered at the law school 
he is attending. : 
= 

Did you notice the item last month 
about Mr. Guy Zears’ appointment to a 
$1,000 position in Winnipeg? This is the 
young man who inquired in the October 
issue of the Gregg Writer if one was nec- 
essarily debarred from a Civil Service 
examination because of the loss of a leg. 
There is a victory of perseverance for 


you! 
* * * 


William Loeb, Jr., studied stenography 
when the art was comparatively in its 
infancy, became stenographer to many 
public men, was Secretary to our stren- 
uous Ex-President Roosevelt, and de- 
clined a cabinet position under the new 
administration, later receiving. an ap- 
pointment as Collector of the Port of 
New York, at a salary of $12,000 a year. 
Stenography was the stepping-stone to 
Loeb’s success. 

. @ * 

Mr. Alfred Caddell has resigned his 
position as stenographer in the Interior 
Department at Washington, and is now 
private secretary to the Mayor of Lowell, 
Mass. 


Announcement 

The Civil Service feature of the maga- 
zine will be continued in the next volume, 
and it is planned to make it of greater in- 
terest and benefit to our readers than 
ever before. The present editor will con- 
tinue to conduct the department, and will 
welcome any suggestions from readers 
interested in civil service which would 
make for the improvement of this section 
of the magazine. 
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Court Testimony—V 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Sor the Reporter 





Word From Another Southern Reporter 


HE page of actual reporting notes 

reproduced this month should have 
particular interest for the very young 
reporter, because it is the work of a 
writer who is now only twenty years of 
age, and who had begun his study of 
shorthand exactly one year before his 
reporting of the case from which the 
accompanying _speci- 
men is taken. The 
notes were sent us by 
Mr. Sam W. Eskew, 
of Bardstown, Ky., to- 
gether with the photo- 
graph which is pre- 
sented herewith. 

That Mr. Eskew’s | 
experience in court | 
work is still somewhat | 
limited is apparent on © 
a careful examination 
of the specimen, from 
the fact that only slight 
advantage is taken of 
the many _ reporting 
short-cuts and special 
phrases that become second nature to the 
seasoned reporter. The outlines are, how- 
ever, clear and perfectly legible, and the 
notes have a good swing to them which 
promises highly creditable development 
with further practice. If Mr. Eskew is 
able to keep up with the testimony and 
make such readable notes as these while 
failing to make use of the thousand-and- 
one time-saving expedients and phrases 
that are open to him, there is no telling 
what he may be able to accomplish in 
the way of speed when he has familiar- 
ized himself with the devices of the ex- 
pert reporter. A careful study of the 





Sam W. 


Phrase Book and of the new reporter’s 
handbook which is now almost ready for 
the market will do wonders toward fa- 
cilitating the work of reporting for him. 

In an interesting letter accompanying 
the page of notes, Mr. Eskew gives the 
following brief account of his experience 


in stenographic and reporting work: 


It was in January, 1908, 
that I began the study of 
Gregg Shorthand and 
typewriting under a pri- 
vate teacher in this city, 
who taught a class of 
four. I attended this class 
for four months, but at 
the end of that time the 
teacher was compelled to 
leave the city, so that I 
did not finish the course. 
I at once accepted a posi- 
tion in a law office here 
and kept up the practice 
of my shorthand, my 
speed gradually increas- 
ing until I could take 
pretty rapid dictation. 
Whenever I could man- 
age to do so I went into 
the courtroom for prac- 
tice in taking down tes- 
timony. 

This, the Tenth Judicial 
District of Kentucky, is 
composed of five counties, 
and in January, 1909, 
when the regular official 
stenographer of the dis- 
trict was unable to attend court in one of the 
counties, I was appointed by the Judge to 
take his place. It was while acting in this 
capacity that I reported the case from which 
the page of notes sent you herewith is taken. 
This was a murder trial, and at its close the 
defendant was convicted. His counsel or- 
dered a transcript of the evidence, which con- 
sisted of about two hundred pages, and, as 
you may well imagine, I was delighted to find 
that I had no difficulty whatever in transcrib- 
ing the case. 


And then Mr. Eskew adds, in a post- 
script, a sentiment that does him credit, 
and to which we sincerely trust a large 
majority of the readers of this depart- 
ment are prepared to say amen. He 
says: 

“T think the Gregg Writer is the best 
magazine that I ever read.” 
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if Mr. Eskew’s Reporting Notes 


(See page 611 for key.) 
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From Amanuensis to Court Reporter—Ill 
By Willard T. Bottome, Offical Stenographer to the New York Supreme Court 
(Copyright 1900, by Willard B. Bottome) 


Court Reporting 


One of the most essential requisites of 
a first-class reporter is a vast fund of 
general information—general informa- 
tion on the topics of the day, general in- 
formation about court procedure, general 
information about every conceivable sub- 
ject: law, politics, medicine, building, 
literature, art, shipping, brokerage, do- 
mestic relations, electricity, and so on, 
ad infinitum; in fact, he should be as 
nearly as possible a walking encyclope- 
dia. Of course, the longer he reports 
and the older he gets, the more general 
information he will store away for fu- 
ture use. As cases concerning all sorts 
of subjects arise in court, the importance 
of a general fund of information is ap- 
parent. 

No matter how rapidly a stenographer 
may be able to write, if he lacks intelli- 
gence and is not informed on many sub- 
jects, he is apt to find himself at a disad- 
vantage in general reporting. Very 
many of the best reporters are lawyers 
as well, and of course their legal train- 
ing is of invaluable benefit to them. If 
the reporter is not a lawyer, he should 
give as much time to the study of the 
law as possible, reading Blackstone, 
Kent, and other standard books. This 
will not only make him understand the 
legal questions arising in the trial of 
cases, but will make him familiar with 
legal terms and expressions. It would 
be well to practice, according to the sys- 
tem suggested herein, passages from law 
books, the reports of trials, and legal 
papers such as complaints, answers, 
deeds, bonds, mortgages and contracts. 

If it is known beforehand that the 
subject-matter of a trial is to be espe- 





cially difficult or technical, it is a good 
plan to obtain and read literature upon 
that subject and practice writing the 
more difficult or unusual words. 

When the student has thoroughly mas- 
tered the rudiments of shorthand and is 
able to operate the typewriter with a fair 
degree of rapidity, he should seek a posi- 
tion as amanuensis with a law reporter. 

As the experience of the writer has 
been and probably will be practically that 
of many others, it might be well to state 
it briefly. After finishing at High School 
and studying shorthand for six months, 
he entered the employ of a mercantile 
house at five dollars a week, where he 
remained three years, his salary being 
gradually increased until he received 
twenty-five dollars a week. He then was 
inspired with the ambition to become a 
law reporter, and accepted a position at 
ten dollars a week in a large law report- 
ing office, where he has been for the past 
six years and where he is now the man- 

‘ager, with a large force of assistants 
under him; and his salary—well, it is a 
good many times what it was when he 
started. [This was written before Mr. 
Bottome was appointed official reporter 
to the Supreme Court of New York.— 
Editor. | 

The experiences of the first few 
months were rather humiliating; having 
had experience principally in writing let- 
ters and making them read as they 
should, no matter how they were dic- 
tated, one of the hardest things to learn 
was to write verbatim. From an aver- 
age of ten errors of various kinds to the 
page during the first month, a gradual 
improvement took place, until at the end 
of eight or nine months the errors aver- 
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aged about one in ten pages. Every page 
on which there was an error, no matter 
how small—a comma omitted, two letters 
run together, or a word crossed out—had 
to be rewritten. It did seem a waste of 
energy to recopy a page for the purpose 
of adding a comma, when it might just 
as well have been added with a pen, but 
the discipline was just what was needed 
to transform a fairly good mercantile 
stenographer into a law reporter. 

After a year of amanuensis work the 
first actual reporting was commenced ; 
for several weeks the writer and his em- 
ployer took the same cases, the former 
transcribing the minutes, and the latter 
criticising them and pointing out wherein 
they might be improved. Since then the 
writer has been taking cases every day, 
and when in December, 1900, his em- 
ployer was appointed the official stenog- 
rapher to the Court of Inquiry which in- 
vestigated the hazing of Cadet Booz at 
the United States Military Academy, the 
writer went to West Point with five 
assistants, and in eight days there were 
taken and written out 5,000 folios of tes- 
timony. 

A few suggestions may be given as to 
the reporting of legal proceedings: 

1. Questions should be written out to 
the extreme left of the notebook, while 
answers should always begin on a new 
line and be indented. This will avoid 
confusing questions and answers and 
will aid materially in reading back. 

2. Before any testimony is taken, the 
full title of the proceeding should be ob- 
tained, and the names of the various at- 
torneys and counsel, and for whom they 
appear, should be noted. 

3. If the case is before a referee, it 
should be ascertained whether he has 
taken the oath required by law, and a 
minute made of the fact. This is essen- 


tial, because if the referee’s oath is 
omitted, the work of months may go for 
nothing. 

4. Likewise, never allow the exam- 
ination of a witness to proceed until he 
has been sworn. 

5. Do not hesitate to ask for the spell- 
ing of proper names. 

6. If a witness talks too low or too 
indistinctly to be understood, do not be 
afraid to ask him to speak up; if he does 
not acquiesce, appeal to the Court. 

7. It is never permissible to change 
the exact language of a witness under 
oath or to omit any of it; for in some 
cases the use of slightly different lan- 
guage may mean thousands of dollars to 
one side or the other, and the stenog- 
rapher may be called upon at any time 
to swear to the accuracy of his minutes. 
The very object of cross-examination 
would be destroyed if the stenographer 
should try to make: the testimony con- 
sistent and doctor the answers so as to 
make them agree with the answers given 


on direct-examination. - 
(To be continued.) 


Key to Mr. Eskew’s Notes 


Q. At what time did Harlin Good die, 
about when? 

A. Died last February. 

Q. What was his age at the time of his 
death? 

A 49, I believe. 

Q. What size man was he? 

A. He weighed about 115 pounds. 

Q. Where did he die—in what county? 

A. LaRue County. 

Q. Were you with him at the time of his 
death? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he have any difficulty that night 
with any one; any one have any difficulty 
with him, or hurt him in any way? 

A. Mr. Cox knocked him in the head with 
a strip. 

Q. Mr. Cox, the defendant in this case? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did that occur, in the day or 
night? 

A. About the middle of the night. 


If you are a reporter, you cannot af- 
ford not to renew your subscription. 
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Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Rivers 


A river is the most human and companion- 
able of all inanimate things. It has life, a 
character of its own, and is as full of good 
fellowship as a sugar maple is of sap. It can 
talk in various tones, loud or low, and of 
many subjects, grave and gay. For real com- 
pany and friendship there is nothing outside 
of the animal kingdom that is comparable to 
a river. Every country—or at least every 
country that is fit for habitation—has its own 
rivers; and every river has its own quality; 
and it is the part of wisdom to know and 
love aS many as you can, seeing each in the 
fairest possible light, and receiving from each 
the best that it has to give. The torrents of 
Norway leap down from their mountain 
homes with plentiful cataracts and run brief 
but glorious races to the sea. The streams 
of England move smoothly through green 
fields and beside ancient sleepy towns. The 
Scotch rivers brawl throughout open moor- 
lands and flash along steep highland glens. 
The rivers of the Alps are born in icy caves 
from which they issue forth with furious tur- 
bid waters; but when their anger has been 
forgotten in the slumber of some blue lake, 
they flow down more softly to see the vine- 
yards of France and Italy, the gray castles 
of Germany, and the verdant meadows of 
Holland. The mighty rivers of the West roll 
their yellow floods through broad valleys, or 
plunge down dark canyons. The rivers of 
the South creep under dim arboreal archways, 
heavy with banners of waving moss. The 
Delaware and the Hudson and the Connecti- 
cut are the children of the Catskills and Adi- 
rondacks and the White Mountains, cradled 
among the forests of spruce and hemlock, 
playing through a wild woodland youth, 
gathering strength from numberless tributar- 
ies to bear their great burdens of lumber and 
turn the wheels of many mills, issuing from 
the hills to water a thousand farms, and de- 
scending at last beside new cities to the an- 
cient sea. Every river that flows is good, 
and has something worthy to be loved. But 
those that we love most are always the ones 
that we have known best. 


The Great Stone Face 
(Continued) 


—Great Stone Face! And was there indeed 
such a resemblance as the crowd had testi- 
fied? Alas, Ernest could not recognize it! 
He beheld a war-worn and weatherbeaten 
countenance, full of energy, and expressive 
of an iron will; but the gentle wisdom, the 
deep, broad, tender sympathies, were alto- 
gether wanting in old Blood-and-Thunder’s 
visage; and even if the Great Stone Face had 
assumed his look of stern command, the mild- 
er traits would still have tempered it. 

“This is not the man of prophecy,” sighed 
Ernest to himself, as he made his way out 
of the throng. “And must the world wait 
longer yet?” The mists had congregated 
about the distant mountain-side, and there 


were seen the grand and awful features of 
the Great Stone Face, awful but benignant, 
as if a mighty angel were sitting among the 
hills and enrobing himself in a cloud-vesture 
of gold and purple. As he looked, Ernest 
could hardly believe but that a smile beamed 
over the whole visage with a radiance still 
brightening, although without motion of the 
lips. It was probably the effect of the west- 
ern sunshine, melting through the thinly dif- 
fused vapors that had swept between him 
and the object that he gazed at. But—as it 
always did—the aspect of his marvellous 
friend made Ernest as hopeful as if he had 
never hoped in vain. 

“Fear not, Ernest,” said his heart, even as 
if the Great Face were whispering him— 
“Fear not, Ernest; he will come.” 

More years sped swiftly and tranquilly 
away. Ernest still dwelt in his native val- 
ley, and was now a man of middle age. By 
imperceptible degrees he Had become known 
among the people. Now, as heretofore, he 
labored for his bread, and was the same sim- 
ple-hearted man he had always been. But 
he had thought and felt so much, he had 
given so many of the best hours of his life 
to unworldly hopes for some great good to 
mankind, that it seemed as though he had 
been talking with the angels, and had im- 
bibed a portion of their wisdom unawares. 
It was visible in the calm and well-consid- 
ered beneficence of his daily life, the quiet 
stream of which had made a wide green mar- 
gin all along its course. Not a day passed by 
that the world was not the better because 
this man, humble as he was, had lived. He 
never stepped aside from his own path, yet 
would always reach a blessing to his neigh- 
bor. Almost involuntarily, he had become 
a preacher. The pure and high simplicity of 
his thought, which, as one of its manifesta- 
tions, took shape in the good— 


The Value of Money 


Recently Rudyard Kipling made a speech 
to the young men of an educational institu- 
tion in which he discussed the value of mon- 
ey. He said: “Look about you, and sooner or 
later, you will see some man to whom the 
idea of wealth as wealth does not appeal. I 
advise you to watch this man closely, for he 
will presently demonstrate to you that money 
dominates everybody except the man who 
does not want money. You may meet that 
man on your farm, in your village, or in your 
legislature. But be sure that whenever or 
wherever you meet him, as soon as it comes 
to a direct issue between you, his little finger 
will be thicker than your loins. You will go 
in fear of him; he will not go in fear of 
you. You will do what he wants; he will not 
do what you want. Whatever you gain he 
will gain more. I would like you to study 
that man. I would like you, better, to be that 
man, because from the lower point of view it 
does not pay to be obsessed by the desire of 
wealth for wealth’s sake. If more wealth is 
necessary to you for purposes not your own, 
use your left hand to acquire it, but keep 
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your right for your proper work in life. If 
you employ both arms in that game you will 
be in danger also of losing your soul.” 


dan 





Life Insurance Corresp 


Mr. George Norton, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of your age card, giving 
your date of birth as the 7th day of January, 
your occupation as that of an army officer, 
and asking for a sample 20-year endowment 
policy for $5,000, for which please accept my 
thanks. I enclose herewith an illustration of 
said policy, which you will see has cash loan 
and paid-up values, the same as is issued to 
a civilian, and at exactly the same rate. This 
policy has many advantages, as you will see, 
over that issued by any other company. I 
enclose a copy of the permit which would ac- 
company the policy, allowing you to travel or 
reside anywhere under government orders 


during the first two years of the policy, after - 


which no permit is required, as the policy is 
incontestable for any cause except non-pay- 
ment of premiums. 

I also enclose an application blank which 
you can fill up and sign. Please be examined 
by your post surgeon, and return the papers 
to me with bill for the doctor’s examination. 
I will then secure from the company a policy 
for you in accordance with the above. 

Yours very truly, 


Messrs. Barry & Son, Attorneys, 

Richmond, Indiana. 
Gentlemen: 

We have yours of the 22d, notifying us of 
the death of Mr. John Simson, insured for 
$5,000 in this company, under policy No. 10712, 
and asking the record of this policy. In re- 
ply we desire to state that this policy was 
originally made out to Mary V. Simson, wife 
of the insured, but was later assigned to L. 
M. Munn & Company, in consideration of a 
loan. This assignment was afterwards re- 
leased, however, so that the policy reverts to 
Mary V. Simson, wife, who is now the bene- 
ficiary, and who will have to make claim on 
the company for that amount. We enclose 
herewith proofs-of-death blanks which it will 
be necessary for her to have filled up and 
sworn to before a notary, and return to us, 
at which time the company will be pleased 
to make settlement. 

Hoping this is entirely clear to you, we are 

Yours truly, 


How Franklin Learned to Write Prose 
(Continued) 


—(I took) some of the papers, and, making 
short hints of the sentiment in each sentence, 
laid them by a few days, and then, without 
looking at the book, tried to complete the pa- 
pers again, by expressing each hinted senti- 
ment at length, and as fully as it had been 
expressed before, in any suitable words that 
should come to hand. 

Then I compared my Spectator with the 
original, discovered some of my faults, and 
corrected them. But I found I wanted a 
stock of words, or a readiness in recollecting 
and using them, which I thought I should 
have acquired before that time if I had gone 
on making verses; since the continual occa- 


sion for words of the same import, but of dif- 
ferent length, to suit the measure, or of dif- 
ferent sound for the rhyme, would have laid 
me under a constant necessity of searching 
for variety, and also have tended to fix that 
variety in my mind and make me master of 
it. Therefore I took some of the tales and 
turned them into verse, and, after a time, 
when I had pretty well forgotten the prose, 
turned them back again. 

I also sometimes jumbled my collection of 
hints into confusion, and after some weeks 
endeavored to reduce them into the best 
order, before I began to form the full sen- 
tences and complete the paper. This was to 
teach me method in the arrangement of 
thoughts. By comparing my work afterward 
with the original, I discovered many faults, 
and amended them; but I sometimes had the 
pleasure of fancying that, in certain particu- 
lars of small import, I had been lucky enough 
to improve the method or the language; and 
this encouraged me to think I might possibly, 
in time, come to be a tolerable English writer 
—of which I was extremely ambitious. 

My brother had, in 1720 or 1721, begun to 
print a newspaper. It was the second that 
appeared in America, and was called the New 
England Courant. He had some ingenious 
men among his friends, who amused them- 
selves by writing little pieces for this paper, 
which gained it credit and made it more in 
demand, and these gentlemen often visited 
us. 

Hearing their conversation, and their ac- 
counts of the approbation their papers were 
received with, I was excited to try my hand 
among them; but, being still a boy, and sus- 
pecting that my brother would object to 
printing anything of mine in his paper if he 
knew it to be mine, I contrived to disguise 
my hand, and, writing an anonymous paper, 
I put it at night under the door of the print- 
ing house. 

It was found in the morning, and communi- 
cated to his writing friends when they called 
in as usual. They read it, commented on it 
in my hearing, and I had the exquisite pleas- 
ure of finding it met with their approbation, 
and that, in their different guesses at the 
author, none were named but men of some 
character among us for learning and inge- 
nuity. I suppose, now, that I was rather 
lucky in my judges, and that, perhaps, they 
were not really such very good ones as I 
then esteemed them.—Benjamin Franklin. 


The Commonwealth College 
(Concluded) 


—away, but the income of a great common- 
wealth will never die. 

The predatory rich of our country have 
sometimes tried to buy back the public favor 
they have lost through filibustering finance, 
by hurling a hospital into one city and a 
university into another. In these universi- 
ties the linguist and the chemist and the bac- 
teriologist are given full academic liberty, 
but the sociologist and economist are not in- 
frequently properly advised that the benefi- 
cence of the benefactor cannot admit of any 
analysis or interpretation of industrial tenden- 
cies that would discredit the practices of the 
founder. Even, this has been accomplished by 
the mere endowment of a chair. At times we 
even see college chancellors so eager for dol- 
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lars that they publicly praise men whose 
deeds the courts rebuke. Thus, in the name of 
scholarship and culture, these educational di- 
rectors, to whose teachings are intrusted the 
ablest youths of the nation, become the 
agents of monopolies to teach the justification 
of special privileges. The State university 
has come to be the most potential educational 
force in the nation, and the Eastern States 
will not only come to recognize it, but they 
will eventually adopt it. It is inevitable. It 
is part of the plan of democracy. In his es- 
say on “Politics,”” Emerson says: “The high- 
est end of government is the culture of men.” 
In the West and South the State university is 
already cleaning and purifying the very 
democracy that created it. It has reached the 
fullest conception of what a university should 
be, so broad and comprehensive in its con- 
structive work that it reaches down and in- 
fluences every grade of educational activity 
within the State and brings to the people not 
only the highest promotion of skill in science 
and in trade, but the fullest research into 
those truths that underlie real democracy 
and keep a people free. 


Objects and Methods of the Movement for 
Civic Improvement 


In his address before the American Civic 
Association, in its recent yearly session, 
President J. Horace MacFarland said: 

‘It is not surprising that the path which 
broadens into the betterment and beauty of 
our ideal America is alive with the thorns of 
thoughtlessness and indifference, and that 
there are in the way not only the rocks of 
ignorance and custom, but the fighting giants 
of selfish private interest and intrenched spe- 
cial privilege. The practical civic warriors 
who tread this anything but sympathetic and 
easy way, seldom meet direct hostility to the 
end in view, but they do encounter constantly 
sharp resistance to definite progress toward 
that end. 

“The billboard man, the producer of waste- 
ful black smoke, the Niagara power promoter, 
the careless miner and lumberman, the 
erector of the network of wires—all these 
will subscribe promptly to the doctrine of ‘a 
better and more beautiful America,’ but they 
as promptly fall afoul of the progress toward 
that end which interferes in the least with 
their gainful occupations. 

“Under this condition the work of the Asso- 
ciation necessarily must be definite and prac- 
tical to succeed. It must and it does educate 
the man and the interests it seeks to change 
into factors for the public good, endeavoring 
to have them see their greater advantage in 
promoting the health, happiness and effi- 
ciency of all. Aside from that mushroom of 
advertising, that parasite upon legitimate 
business, the billboard horror, every interest 
touched by the work of the American Civic 
Association is directly benefited not only in 
the immediate economic results, but in the 
general sum of increased human efficiency. 
The factory owner whose chimneys have been 
rendered smokeless can contemplate the sav- 
ing in coal while he, himself, breathes with 
pleasure the purer air that results. The cor- 
poration owners of the mazes of overhead 
wires are not insensible to the beauty of the 
Poleless highways, any more than they are 
regardless of the largely decreased cost of 





maintenance which results when they have 
been forced to put their wires underground. 
Therefore, our work is strong in education, 
in inquiry, in suggestions, and co-operation 
in dealing with those who are, mostly 
through no definite thought of wrong, in the 
way of an advance toward the more beautiful 
and the more efficient America.” 


Declaration of Independence 


When, in the course of human events, it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among the 
powers of the earth the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That, 
to secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed; that, 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to in- 
stitute a new government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that gov- 
ernments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shown that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. But when a long train of abuses 
and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a desire to reduce them 
under absolute despotism, it is their right, it 
is their duty, to throw off such government, 
and to provide new guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient suffering 
of these colonies, and such is now the neces- 
sity which constrains them to alter their 
former systems of government. The history 
of the present king of Great Britain is a 
history of repeated injuries and usurpations, 
all having in direct object the establishment 
of an absolute tyranny over these states. To 
prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid 
world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws 
of immediate and pressing importance, unless 
suspended in their operation till his assent 
should be obtained, and when so suspended, 
he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the 
accommodation of large districts of people, 
unless those people would relinquish the right 
of representation in the legislature—a right 
inestimable to them and formidable to tyrants 
only. 

He has called together legislative bodies, at 
places unusual, uncomfortable and distant 
from the repository of their public records, 
for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into 
compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses re- 
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peatedly for opposing with manly firmness his 
invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time after such 
dissolutions to cause others to be elected; 
whereby the legislative powers, incapable of 
annihilation, have returned to the people at 
large for their exercise; the state remaining, 
in the meantime, exposed to all the dangers 
of invasion from without and convulsions 
within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the popula- 
tion of these states; for that purpose obstruct- 
ing the laws for naturalization of foreigners; 
refusing to pass others to encourage their 
migration hither, and raising the conditions 
of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of 
justice by refusing his assent to laws for es- 
tablishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will 
alone for the tenure of their offices and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
standing armies without the consent of our 
legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military inde- 
pendent of and superior to the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us 
to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitutions 
and unacknowledged by our laws, giving his 
assent to their acts of pretended legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops 
among us; 

For protecting them by a mock trial from 
punishment for any murders which they 
should commit on the inhabitants of these 
states; 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of 
the world; 

For imposing taxes on us without our con- 
sent; 

For depriving us in many cases of the bene- 
fits of trial by jury; 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried 
for pretended offenses; 

For abolishing the free system of English 
laws in a neighboring province, establishing 
therein an arbitrary government, and enlarg- 
ing its boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing 
the same absolute rule into these colonies; 

For taking away our charters, abolishing 
our most valuable laws, and altering funda- 
mentally the forms of our governments; 

For suspending our own legislatures and 
declaring themselves invested with power to 
legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here by de- 
claring us out of his protection and waging 
war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravished our 
coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the 
lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies 
of foreign mercenaries to complete the work 
of death, desolation and tyranny already be- 
gun, with circumstances of cruelty and per- 
fidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous 
ages, and totally unworthy the head of a 
civilized nation. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have 
petitioned for redress, in the most humble 
terms; our repeated petitions have been an- 
swered only by repeated injury. A prince 
whose character is thus marked by every act 


which may define a tyrant is unfit to be the 
ruler of a free people. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the 
United States of America, in general congress 
assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of 
the World for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the name and by the authority of the 
good people of these colonies, solemnly pub- 
lish and declare that these united colonies are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent 
states; that they are absolved from all alle- 
giance to the British crown, and that all po- 
litical connection between them and the state 
of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved; and that as free and independent 
states they have full power to levy war, con- 
clude peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
merce, and to do all other acts and things 
which independent states may of right do. 
And for the support of this declaration, with 
a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 


Court Testimony—IV 


A It is delineated there; no name on it. 

Q Mark the Fournace house “Z.” A (Caom- 
plying.) 

Q What date did you make these observa- 
tions? A On Monday and on to-day. 

Q Of course, the foliage on the trees— A 
The foliage had nothing to do with it. 

Q Was not there an apple tree in a direct 
line of this view? 

A Not anything within vision. 

Q You are positive of that? A Yes. 

(Plaintiff Rests.) 


Sur-REBUTTAL 
Stone recalled for the defendant. 
DrrREcT EXAMINATION BY MR. FAWNLEY: 


Q Did you hear this train in question that 
night whistle for that crossing at West 
Nyack? A I did. 

Q What kind of a whistle was it? AA 
very loud whistle—the same as it always 
makes at the— 

Mr. Underwood: I move to strike out “the 
same as always.” 

(Granted) 
Q It was a station whistle? 
Objected to as leading. 

Q How many years have you lived in that 
locality? 

A I have lived there about all my lifetime. 

Q Do you know the station whistle when 
you hear it? A I should say so. 

Q What did you hear by way of whistle? 
A As the wagon was near the station, the 
train was blowing for the crossing at the reg- 
ular signal post. 

Q You heard that whistle? A I heard it, 
and afterwards she kept blowing, and ringing 
her bell. 

Q You heard the bell? A I heard the bell. 


Cross-EXAMINATION BY MR. UNDERWOOD: 


Q How often did she blow? A Well, she 
blowed twice, I think at the signal post, and 
then she rang her bell, the same as they al- 
ways do. 

Q What gate is this you are talking about, 
the east gate? A Yes, sir. 
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